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OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 
Nassau st., cor. Beekman. 
New York, October 23, a 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


E subscription lists fur the above Art-Union are now 
open. For the current Ss each subscriber will be 
50, to an im 





entitled, for the payment of of a 
fine Line Engraving by F. Bacon, after E. 4. Wehnert, 
“ The Prisoner .”’ and a volume of Wood En- 


from Designs leading Artists, 

Sresettne of Sites Ei abegee aed Tt Pecos 
with the text. 

Those who desire to subscribe will please hand in their 


JOHN P. RIDNER, Hi Sec’ 
;  Art-Union Building,” 


J22 letpte 479 Broadway. 





THE 
ART-UNION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


HE undersigned has been appointed Honorary Secre- 
tary of the above Art-Union, and respectfully solicits 
subscriptions to it. Subscribers for the current year will 
receive a beautiful Engraving—The Interview of John 
Knoz with Mary, Queen of Scots. 

A distinguishing feature of this Art-Union is, that Prize- 
holders are allowed to select works of art, to suit them- 
selves, from any public exhibition in the United States. 
Price of subscription, $5 per share. 

JOHN P. RIDNER, 
Pree “ Art-Union Building” 479 Broadway. 


Just Published, Pees 
ORLANDINO! 


MISS EDGEWORTH’S NEW WORK, 
ENTITLED 


ORLANDINO, 
A STORY OF SELF-DENIAL. 
Written expressly for 
** CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE,” 

A New Serial commenced this month, each volume to 
be complete in itself, and forming a very attractive Jave- 
nile Library in fancy binding. Price 374 cents each. 

Miss Edgeworth has long been silent, but will no doubt 
be welcomed to the field of Juvenile Literature. Mrs. 
Hall and other eminent Authors have consented to write 
for this Series. 

> Orders frum the trade solicited. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Publishers, Boston, 
For sale by the Principal Booksellers. 
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RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 


Foreign Bookseller, 4 Barclay strect, 
ASTOR HOUSE. 
Has Imported by the Steamer Washington, the following 
interesting warks :— 
HUMBOLDT, A. v. KOZMOS, VOL. II. The long ex- 
pected continuation of this eminent work, $2 38. 

OLLENDORFF’S Italian Grammar, $1 25. 
ANDERSON.—Mercantile Correspondence, 88 cents. 


ALTE AND NEUE LIEDER.—Popular Songs superiorly 
illustrated, $1. 


ALBERT.—English Ge and German English Pocket 
ome particularly adapted for the use of Classes, 
$i 

GUERICKE Kirchengeschichte, 3 vols. bound, $5 75. 

—<- Patrum LEcclesiasticorum. 13 parts, 








DE WETTE.—Handbuch z. Neuen Testament, vol. 4. 
1-4; IL, 1-5, bound, $9. 
CONVERSATIONS LEXICON, vol. 14, bound, $1 40. 
Vol. 15, completing this valuable work in its ninth edi- 
tion, will be issued this winter, and the price for the 
whole is $21. 
BILDER ATLAS.—Zum Conversations Lexicon, being a 
Collection of 500 


trati 
the Cyclopedia (parts 1 to 86), complete in 120 parts, 
only $20. 
CLEMENS BRENTANO Mabrchen, 2 vols., bound, $5. 
bated. oc nae hae Poor of this illustrious 
author. 


DER DEUTSCHE PROTESTANTISMUS.-—The most 
spirited criticism of the manifuld extremes of Protestant- 
ism in Germany ; a work which created an immense 
sensation and of which a 2d edition was pub- 
lished within six months, $1 75. 

HAGENBACH Dogmengeschichte, vol. 2, $2 25. Both 
vols., $3 63; bound, $4 38. 

KREBS, Antibarbarus, $2 63. 

DORNER Lehre von der Person Christi, vol. I., 1-2, 
bound, $5. 

RETZSCH,—Ouilines to Shakspeare complete. 
plates, with letter-press, paper cover, $10. 

PAPE.—Lexicon der Griechisehen Eigennahmen, $2. 
jy22 tf To be Continued. 
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Auction Sales of 
BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, &c., &c. 


COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 


AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


i particular attention to the sale of Public and 
Private Libraries, and everything connected with 
Literature and the Fine Arts. Evening sales are constant- 
ly held at their sales-room, where the facilities for the ar 
rangement, exhibition, and disposal of literary property are 
unsurpassed. 

Lot sales are held semi-weekly during the business 
seasons 

Liberal cash advances made on consignments of Booka, 
Stationery, Paper, Fancy Articles, &c., intended for eve- 
ning and private sales. 





Just Received from London. 
5 Reams very superior Copper Plate Paper, Demy. 
5 “ “ “ rvs “ “ Medium 





5 “ “ “ “ “ “ Royal. 
x “ “ “ “ bd ed Imperial. 
5 « “ “ “ a = Columbian. 
jyl5 tf 
ELEGANT 
POCKET MANUALS OF ETIQUETTE, 


VOW READY, 


charming volumes for the pocket, elegantly bound 
in fancy muslin, with gilt sides and edges. 


TRUE POLITENESS; 


A Hand Book of Etiquette for Gentlemen. 


BY 
AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. 


AND 


A Hand Book of Etiquette for Ladies. 
BY 
AN AMERICAN LADY. 

Contents :—Introductions—Recognitions and Salutations 
—Drese and Fashion—Conversation—Tattling—V isits— 
Receiving Visits—The Ball-room—Music--The Dinner 
Tabl ing—Snuff — Marriage—Servants—Letters 
and Notes—Funerals—Cards—General Observations. 
The present issues are not new editions of the Manuals 

heretofore published by the subscriber, but entirely new 
books written by competent hands on a similar plan, viz. 
giving under each head short and concise maxims, fall of 
matter pertinent to the subject. This is believed tobe the 
best plan for works of this kind, as it is impossible to refer 
to them just when wanted, and the rules for guidance in 
society being short are easily remembered. Nor is it too 
much to say they are the best books of the kind that have 
yet appeared, being written by an American, and especial- 
ly adapted to the usages of the best American Society, and 
not reprintsof works ad only to foreign manners and 
customs, as is the case of most works of the kind. Parents 
could not place better books in the hands of their young 
people ; to enable them to do which, they are at 
as low a price as mere pamphlets are usually sold. 

GEO. 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 

148 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF COOKERY, Com- 

every variety of information for ordinary and 

y occasions. There has been, heretofore, no Ameri- 

can Cookery Kook sufficiently com ve to meet the 

wants of all, both to prepare the emg > and most eco- 

nomical food in the best manner, fare sumptuously 

every day. Not only is it hoped that those native here, 

and to the manner born, but foreigners, adopted citizens, 

ve it a fair trial, thereby getting to themselves a 

complete, practical, and uniform system of cookery. It is 

put up in two styles of binding, to come within the means 

of all to purchase. Price for the full bound, 75 cents ; 
paper, 50 cents. 


ieee by most of the booksellers throughout the Uni- 
016 


In two 


nl3 tf 








T. J. CROWEN, Publisher, 643 Broadway. 
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WORCESTER’S UNIVERSAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY 


or THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BY JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL.D. 
One Volume, octavo, sheep, pp.1032. 





The Publishers respectfully invite attention to the following eminent testimony to the 
excellence of this standard Dictionary. 


Tak execution of this Dictionary fully answers to its title. 


The Vocasvtary is probably more comprehensive than that of all preceding English Dictionaries united. 
Constant reference is made to AuTHoRITI£s with respect to words newly introduced, and care is taken to note 
such as are technical, foreign, obsolete, provincial, or vulgar. 


Tue Dertntrions are clear and exact, and those pertaining to technical and scientific terms are specially valuable 
to the general reader. 


The author has evicently bestowed great labor on Pronunciation. His system of Notation, which is easily un- 
derstood, and founded on a more complete analysis of the vowel sounds than we have elsewhere met with, together 
with his plan of exhibiting all the best English authorities in relation to words differently pronounced by different 
orthoepists, gives to this work important advantages as a Pronouncing Dictionary. 

In OntHoeraruy he has made no arbitrary changes, but where usage is various and fluctuating, he has aimed to 
be consistent, and to reduce to the same rules words of similar formation. 

The insertion of GaamMaticaL Forms anp InFLecTIoNs of Worps to a much greater extent than they are given 
in other English Dictionaries, and the short critical notes on the orthography, the pronunciation, the grammatical form 


and construction, and the peculiar, technical, local,and American uses of words interspersed through the volume, 
give to this work much additional value. 


The — VocasuLary or M-pean Geoorara cat Names, with their pronunciation, and a greatly enlarged and 
improved edition of \Valker’s Key to the pronunciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names, are important appen- 
dages to the Dictionary. 

A year has passed since this Dictionary wag published ; and its already extensive use, beth among cultivated 
English readers, and men of wide learning, affords good testimony of its merits. We confidently recommend it as con- 
taining an ample and careful view of the present state of our language. 


JARED SPARKS, LL.D. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL.D. 
McLean Professor of Ancient and Modern History, President of 


Harvard University MARK HOPKINS, DD. 
President of Williams College, Mass. 
BENJ. HALE, D.D. 


" Amherst College, Mass. 


MOSES STUART, D.D. 
Professor of Sacred Literature, Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Mass. President of Geneva College, N.Y 


ALONZO POTTER, D.D. LL.D. 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. 


EDWARDS A. PARK, D.D. 
Abbot Professor of Christian bmg Pkansig’ ong | 
Semi ,A q 
SIDNEY WILLARD, A.M. mney ANON QOBLEY. DUNGLISON,, M.D. , g 
Late Professor of Hebrew, d&c., Harvard University. | Professor in Jefferson Med. College, Philadelphia 


7 ‘HECTOR HUMPHREY, D.D. 
EDWARD T. CHANNING, LL.D, President of St, John’s College, Md. 


Boytston Prof. of Rhetoric and Oratory, Harvard University. D AVID L. SWAIN. LL.D 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, A.M. | President of University of North Carolina. 
Professor of Belles Lettres, Harvard University. JOHN Mc LEAN, LL.D. 
FRANCIS BOWEN, A.M. Justice U.S. Supreme Court, Ohio. 
Editor of the North American Review. \PHILIP LINDSLEY, D.D. 
CHARLES FOLSOM, A M. President of the University of Nashville, Tenn. 
Librarian of the Boston Atheneum |N. LAWRENCE LINDSLEY, A.M, 
LEONARD WOODS, JR., D.D. Professor of Ancient Language and Literature, Cum- 
President of Bowdoin College, Me. | berland University, Tenn. 
N. LORD, D.D. 


President of Dartmouth College, N.H. © 


dati 


l concur fully in the leading portions of the above rec 
particulars referred to. . 





not having had leisure to examine all the 


LEVI WOODBURY, LL.D. Justice U.S. Supreme Court, Mass, 


From a general and frequent reference to this Dictionary, in constant use, I full i general meri 
the work, and regard it as a very valuable aid to science , ee ee ae dhe: 


THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, LL.D. Chancellor of University of New York, 
Thave used “ Worcester's Universal and Critical Dictionary of the English Language,” in preference to any 


other, for constant reference. 
JOHN WHEELER, D.D., President of University of Vermont. 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 


No. 16 Water Street, Boston. 


*,* And for sale by Booksellers generally. dis tf 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, | 
PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


R CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
« large assortment of new and type, is 
pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign La Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and ich. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 


their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost Care being taken to ensure their correct- 





VANDENHOFF’S 
ARTOF ELOCUTION. 


FOURTA EDITION. 
ie above work has received favorable notice from 
every paper that has seen it. Also highly recom- 
mended by a great number of professors and teachers. 
From the Rahway Register. 

While perusing this work we have been particularly 
struck with the many beautifal and sublime passages from 
the first writers which Mr. Vandenhoff's exquisite tas.e 
has led him to select as supplying the most a te 
medium through which to exhibit his art. Mr. V.’s entire 
success in this respect affords presumptive evidence, in our 
opinion, not merely of his h appreciation of “ na- 
ture to advantage dressed” (on which, after all, the life 
and spirit of elocution depend), but also of his transcendant 
skill as an artist. We have seen enough of the work to 
a < pen satisfy us it must take the lead of its kind. 
several Power Presses of the latest construction’ Teachers that have not examined the work are request- 

ve su the old hand- now in| ed to call Na 
YS ogee presses) and get a copy for examination (gratis) of the 


(which 
to do his pr work in a publishers. 
style not to be surpassed by any other SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
jist 1894 Broadway, opposite John st. 


POWER PRESS WORK. 





at very moderate charges. 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 Broadway, New York, 
HAVE NOW READY, 


SWORDS'’S POCKET ALMANAC and Ecclesiastical 
Register for 1848. Containing a List of the Bishops and 

| Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 

| $tates; the principal Societies of the Church ; together 
with the Constitution and Canons of the Church. 32mo. 
pp. 200. $1 25. 

COUSIN BERTHA'S STORIES. By Mrs M.N. McDon- 
ald. 18mo. 


' 
' 
j 
| 
} 
| 


“A beautiful and interesting book for children.” 
PROPER LESSONS for the Sundays and Holydays 
throughout the Year. 18mo. 
MANT’S HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED. 12mo. 
HORAE LITURGICAE. By Bishop Mant. 12mo. 
MERCY TO BABES. !2mo. 

S. & S. would respectfully invite those making pur- 
chases for the Holiday Season, to their extensive assort- 
ment of Bibles and Prayer Books, in rich and costly bind- 
ings, confident that at their establishment will be found 
the largest assortment of these articles to be met with in 
the city. dis tf 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
BOSTON, 


Have in Press, and will shortly Publish, 
THOUGHTS ON SOME [MPORTANT POINTS 


RELATING TO THE 


SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. 
BY J. P. NICHOL, LL.D., 


| Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow, and 
author of “ Views of the Architecture of the Heavens.” 


modified this work expressly for 

| the present American Edition. It contains an account of 

| the latest discoveries and speculations in either Continent, 
respecting the structure of the Stellar Universe. 

The plates are engravings in aquatint, and fac-similes of 
those used in the English edition. They are understood 
to be as successful re ntations of the t StarryClas- 
ters as have been hitherto anywhere aced. 

J. M. & Co. have the English edition of “ Conrempta- 
Tions ON THE Sotar System,” by J. P. Nichol, LL.D 
Third edition, with fifteen plates. 

J. M. & Co will shortly publish Guesses at 
Trurs. New editwn, with additions, by — 








| Dr. Nichol has — 


Hare. 1 vol. 16mo. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, & IMPORTERS, 
Corner of Race and Fourth Streets, 
eniethiteeits unis diiaima a 


THE COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY ON THE 
Holy Bible: Containing the Text according to the Au- 
thorized Version; Scott's Marginal Keferences; Matthew 

ry’ condensed, but containing every 
useful thought; the Practical Observations of Rev. 
T .D.; with extensive Explanatory, Criti 
cal, and Philological Notes, selected from Scott, Dod 
dridge.Gill, Adam Clarke, Patrick, Poole, Lowth, Burder, 
Harmer, Calmet, Rosenmuetler, Bioomfield, Stuart, Bush, 
Dwight, and many other writers on the Scriptures. The 
w designed to be a Digest and combination of the 
advantages of the best Bible Commentaries, and embrac- 
ing nearly all that is valuable in Henry, Scott. and Dod- 
pee aod conveniently arranged for family and private 
g, and at the same time or oot’ | to the 
wants of Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Classes ; 
with numerous useful Tables, and a neatly engraved 

Family Record. Edited by Rev. William Jenks, D.D., 

Pastor of Green Street Church, Boston. Embellished 

with five portraits, and other elegant engravings, from 

steel plates; with several Maps and many wood cuts, 
ag of Scripture Manners, Customs, Antiqui- 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. Containing 
~~ Old and New Testaments, the 





tion, containing disquisitions on the Genuineness, Au- 
thenticity, and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures,—va- 
rious Divisions and Marks of Distinction in the Sacred 


6 vols.; 
tical! nged Philological nd Expl ane 
matically arra " a janatory 
otes; a Table of Contents arranged in historical order ; 
an Analysis and Compendium of the Holy Scriptures ; a 
Chronological Index, interspersed with hronisins of 
the most important hs and Events in Profane His- 
tory ; an Index of the Subjects contained in the Old and 
New Testaments ; and an Index to the Notes, Introduc- 
tions, and Concluding Remarks, &c., &c. d25 tf 
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CAREY & HART’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 
For sale by ali Booksellers. 


LORD BACON’S WORKS. 


Price Reduced to $7 50. 
In 3 Royal 8vo. Volumes, Cloth Gilt. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BACON, 


WITH A MEMOIR, AND A TRAN>LATION OF HIS LATIN 
WRITINGS, 
BY BASIL MONTAGU, ESQ. 
In Three Volumes, Octavo. 

The American edition of the works of Lord Bacon, now 
offered to the public, is reprinted from the most approved 
English edition, that of Basil Montagu, pra which has 
recently issued from the celebrated press of Pickering (the 
modera Aldus), in seventeen octavo volumes. It contains 
the complete works of the illustrious philosopher, those in 
Latin being translated into English. In order to render 
the publication cheap, and therefore attainable by all our 
public and social libraries, as weil as by thuse general 
readers who study economy, the seventeen octavo volumes 
have been comprised in three volumes, imperial octavo. 
Being printed from the most accurate as well as complete 
English edition, and carefully revised, the American edi- 
tion will possess greater advantages for the critical scholar 
as well as the general reader. In typography, paper, and 
binding, it will be recognised as a brilliant specimen of the 
productsof the American book trade. 


“We may safely affirm, that, by giving the Inductive 
Philosophy to the world, Lord Bacon has proved one of its 
most signal benefactors, and has largely dune his part to- 
wards promoting the final triumph of all truth, whether 
natural, or moral and intellectual, over all error; and to- 
wards bringing on that glorious crisis, destined, we doubt 
not, one day w arrive, when, according to the allegorical 
representations of that great poet, who was not only the 
Admirer of Bacon, but in some respects his kindred geni- 
us—T ruts, though ‘ hewn like the mangled body of Osiris, 
into a thousand pieces, and scattered to the four winds, 
shall be gath limb to limb, and moulded, with every 
joint and member, into an immortal feature of lovelincss 
and perfection.’ ” 

“We are more gratified than we can find words to ex- 
press, to find « publishing house io this country, putting 
furth a publication like the Complete Words of Lord Ba- 
con, ina form at once compact, elegant, and economical .’’— 
Brother Jonathan. 


LORD BOLINGBROKE’S WORKS, 
COMPLETE, 


With a Life, prepared expressly for this edition, containi 
recent information relative to his Personal and om 
itical Character, selected from the best 
authorities. 


In 4 Volumes 8vo., printed on large type. 
Price $6. 

“ Bolingbroke’s Writings take a deservedly high rank in 
the classical literature of England, and the appearance 
us of a beautiful edition of his works is to be 

hailed asa sign of an improvement in public taste. We 
trust that they will meet with an extensive circulation and 
many readers. The intellectusl wealth everywhere 
lavished th hout Bolin e's works, makes them an 
invaluable study to the scholar. The rare excellence of 
his style cannot be too much commended. Direct, ner- 
vous, harmonious, burning with energy and overflowing 
with all the charms of rhetoric, it imparts interest to 
every it touches, and seldom fails to give delight. 
Boli ever expresses his ideas with clearness and 
force. His thoughts appear to flow from his mind as easily 
as rays of light from the sun. He aks right to the 
reader's soul, and infuses into him the which ani- 
mate his own breast. We would his writings 
to all who wish to obtain a mastery over the resources of 
our and to write it in such a way as to make 
others feel that they are in earnest.’"—Southern Literary 
Messenger 





A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 
OF THE HISTORY OF 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
BY M. A. THIERS, 

LATE PRIME MINISTER OF FRANCE. 
Translated from the French, with Notes and Additions. 
The Four Volumes, complete in Two. 

Price only $3, cloth gilt. 

The edition of the History of the French Revolution now 
offered to the public is printed on VERY LARGE TYPE, 
on good paper, and contains upwards of 

Eighteen Hundred Large Octavo Pages, 
and is unquestionably the cheapest book ever 
It forms a neces introduction to THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON, A. THIERS, NOW IN COURSE 
+ hn aacarid JON, and the two works present a com- 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 


from the commencement of the French Revolution, down 
to the death of Napoleon. jet 


ished. 








THE LONDON LANCET. 


THE FOURTH YEAR OF RE-PUBLICATION IN fHE 
UNITED STATES. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1848. 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 


Is announcing the continued Re-publication of Tax 
| Lonpon Lancet, may be allowed to seize the opportu- 
nity for the expression of their sense of the gratifying sup- 
port this est d Periodical has met with during its 
current re-issue in the United States. 

To pass encomiums upon a work like The Lancet, is to 
do the object no honor. A journal which, for over a 
quarter of a century, has maintained the position of the 
great popular organ of the British Metropolis, can be as 
little raised by the praise of well-wishers as shaken by 
the efforts of rivals. The Lancet claims to be a Repertory 
of British and Continental Practice and Observation, and 
the unexampled success it receives triumphantly sustains 
its tried reputation. As a journal of Medical Literature, 
Science, and Criticism, it is second to none, but is oftener 
and more extensively quoted than any other existing. 
Add to this its long-standing before the world, a standing 
that has acquired for it a list of contributors that leaves 
every contemporary far behind in the distance, and the 
=, advantages of The Lancet may at once be appre- 
ciat 

Such being the status of The Lancet at home, the 
American Publishers cannot but trust that a like prospe- 
rous influen ‘e is the destined result of its diffusion here. 
We call upon the Medical Profession for a more 
support. The work is successful—but that is not enough. 
a of our subscribers have written to us that it merits 
to 





The Great Medical Journal of the Land ! 


And pity it were thata serial which forms the great chan- 
nel of professional intere« ication in Europe, should 
in this country of education and talent wane and die for 
lack of support. The Publishers are free to say, however, 
that they anticipate no such result, and that a!l they desire 
is a fair support from the public in the prosecution of an 
undertaking which directs and enlightens the practition- 
er’s course, and through him softens the ills of suffering 
humanity. 

The Lancet will be continued to be published every way 
as heretofore—a fac-simile of the London impresson. 
The departments, subscribers say, are most happily ar- 
ranged. Uniformity with the already-published volumes, 
too, forms a consideration of no small a paw seers Its 
form is quarto—price, only one-third of the don copy. 


TERMS OF THE LANCET. 





One Copy, One Year, ‘ . $5 00 
Two copies, “ > e ° - 900 
Three copies, “ ; ° ’ - 1400 
Fourcopies, “  . , ‘ - 1800 
Five copes, “ 20 00 


Subscription for 1848, with the Lancet, Bound or in 
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“To the learned, especial'y to the more curious and in- 
, this elegant volume will be highly acceptable. 
postolical Constitutions and Canons, without any 
reasonable claim to the high authorship to which they 
pretend, are uestionably the writings of a very remote 
antiquity, and have a high historic interest and value. 
There is hardly a question pertaining to doctrines or ordi- 
nances now in dispute, on which some rays of light are 
not cast by these ancient writings, and towards the settle- 
ment of which they do not in some way, and to some ex- 
tent, contribute. It would be easy to iliustrate this point 
by numerous specific allusions, but this can hardly be ne- 
cessary. 

“In producing these writings, in the very “enn form 
in which they now appear, Dr. Chase has performed a va- 
luable service. In a well-written and discriminating pre- 
face, he intimates the true judgment to be passed on the 
value of the Constitutions and Canons, and offers some 
very judicious observations on the moral and religious 
state of the times which produced them. The version of 
Whiston he has revised from the Greek, performing an 
amount of labor in this department for which he has not 
ciaimed as much credit as is really his due. 

“Dr. O. C. Krabbe’s Essay on the Origin and Contents 
of the Constitations, which Dr. Chase has translated from 
the German, is a work marked by the patience and re- 
search so characteristic of German scholarship, and adds 
in a very large to the value of the volume. The 
same author's Latin dissertation on the Canons, Dr. Chase 
has translated, and included in the voiume, as manilestly 
necessary to the completeness of the work. Altogether, 
this publication is a very perfect and valuable contribution 
to ecclesiastical history, and with all particular topics, will 
be received with very cordial favor."—N. Y. Recorder. 
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East Jersey under the Proprietary Govern- 
ments: A Narrative of Events connected 
with the Settlement and Government of the 
Province, &c., &c. By William A. White- 
head. New York: Bartlett & Welford. 

Ir was in the afternoon of Thursday, Septem- 

ber 3d, 1609, that the eyes of the natives then 

inhabiting the shores of Sandy Hook, were 
directed in wonder and admiration towards an 

European vessel, entering the bay from the 


broad expanse of ocean which constituted the | 


eastern boundary of their world. The vessel, 
whose arrival thus marked the day as one to be 
remembered, was the “ Half Moon ;” her com- 
mander an Englishman by birth, then in the 
service of the Dutch. 

Such is Mr. Whitehead’s mention of the 
first date in the History of New Jersey, whose 
settlement began in the village of Bercen in 
1618, under the auspices above noted. But 
little progress, however, was made in planting 
the Jerseys, until after the days ofthe first two 


| serves for no other end except to maintain the 


part of it, then to be burnt every spring to | 

make way for more.” 

The woods are represented as “ furnished | 
| with fresh ponds, brooks, or rivers, where all 
‘sorts of cattle, during the heat of the day, do 
‘quench their thirst and cool themselves ;” 
their surface being overshadowed by inter- 
‘mingling boughs and tendrils of trees and 
_ vines that ornamented their banks. 

“ Both sides of the Raritan,” it is said, 
‘ are adorned with spacious meadows, enough 
| to feed thousands of cattle. The woodland is 
|very good for corn, and stored with wild 
beasts, as deer, elks, and an innumerable mul- 
,titade of fowl, as in other parts of the 
country.” 
| The violent seizure of New Netherlands by 
| Charles the Second, in time of peace, brought 
}on that war with Holland, which was termi- 
nated by the treaty of Breda, when New York 
and New Jersey, which had meanwhile come 
again into possession of the Hollanders, re- 
verted to the English, Surinam being accept- 
ed by the Dutch in exchange for their pro- 
vinces here. 

In some of his references about the con- 
dition of the colonies, at this date, we observe 
that our author uses the phrase “the suljuga- 
tion of the Province by the English.” If he 
will look to the history of the habeas corpus iu 
this country, he will find that “Subjugation” is 
the last term to apply to those Colonies, which 


| 
| 
6 
{ 





law rights of a people, who had become a por- 
tion of the British Empire upon terms of perfect 
| equality with her subjects at home; while in 

some of the supposed more free American Colo- 


claimed their privileges as the original common- | * 


governors of New Netherlands, Christiansen | nies, the habeas corpus was a special concession 
and Elkens, when the united Colony was | of royal authority even so late as the days of 
placed under a Director General. “ The|Queen Anne. ‘The most learned jurists have 
States General (says Mr. Whitehead) having | long since settled the question, that the New 
in 1621 granted a charter to those engaged in | Netherlands did not pass into the British pos- 
traffic with the New World, under the name of | session by subjugation but by treaty, securing 
the ‘ West India Company,’ the condition of|to their inhabitants even more than the cus- 


the settlements on the Hudson was thereby 
materially improved:” and New Jersey as 
well as New York began to prosper from this 
date, when they became the colony of a com- 
mercial company, instead of a province 
of the State, as they were at their first founda- 
tion, and as they subsequently once more be- 
came under the English rule. 

Upon the overthrow of the Swedish power 
on the Delaware in 1655, the authority of the 
Dutch was established over the entire country, 
between Delaware bay and New England, 
which had previously received from them the 
title of Nova Belgia, or New Netherlands. The 
Governors, ruling in the name of “ Their 
High Mightinesses the States General and the 

rivileged West India Company,” resided at 
New Amsterdam, and Lieutenant-Governors 
administered the affairs of the settlements on 
Delaware river, which were for a long time 
known as the three “ lower counties.” 

The description given of the New Nether- 
lands, emanating, as it did, from those who 
were interested in the soil, has to be received 
with some caution. 

“ Ifthere be any terrestrial happiness,” says 
one, “ to be had by any people, especially of 
an inferior rank, it must certainly be here.” 
And he expatiates upon the abundance of land, 
and the ease with which it can be obtained. 
Another describes the country as “ full of 
stately oaks, whose broad-branched serve 
for no other use but to keep off the sun’s heat 
from the wild beasts of the wilderness: where 
is grass as high as a man’s middle, which 


tomary privileges of British subjects (vide 
Marshall et al.). New Jersey, therefore, like 
New York, has no reason to be ashamed of 
her original founders; and unless we mean 
that our history shall be a history of the 
English race in this country, instead of a his- 
tory of American States, the Dutch origin 
of some of our Northern States, and the 
French origin of some of our Southwestern, 
are just as much an integral part of Ameri- 
can history, as any other feature which 
marks it. We must concede to Mr. White- 
head, however, that he has written his 
history in the true American spirit; making 
the story of his State speak for itself, and not 
attempting to joint it on to any extrinsic asso- 
ciations, whether of Old England or New Eng- 
land, or “Ancient Dominion” or “ Empire 
State” assumptions. When the story of every 
State in the Union is written in a similar 
spirit, and from adequate documents, we shall 
be ready for a fair and impartial history of the 
Confederacy, and hardly till then can we ra- 
tionally look for such a history. 

In the candid exercise of this just and pro- 
per spirit, Mr. Whitehead points out several 
features in which the neighboring province of 
New York was early indebted for an excellent 
example in New Jersey, whose “House of 
Assembly” dates its existence for several 
years before that of New York. He also, in 
dwelling upon the early New England immi- 
gration into New Jersey, very properly sets 
forth the guarantee of liberty of conscience as 


in amusing contact with some of Mr. Ban- 
illustrations of history, and shows the 
embarrassment which the annalist labors under 
In writing up to a theory, even when the pen 
is held by so able a hand as that of the dis- 
tinguished American Historian. We can only 
here refer the reader to note D in the Appen- 
dix, in relation to Mr. Bancroft’s remark, in 
the earlier editions of his work, about “New 
England Puritans establishing their cherished 
institutions on the Raritan,” and his modifica- 
tion of the passage in subsequent editions, 
still more strongly orerslaughing the spirit of 
New Jersey history. The English settlers of 
New Jersey, although (like the Long Islanders) 
“non-conformists” in the Episcopal sense of 
the term, seem to have been not less non-con- 
formists in its Puritan application. In a word, 


‘Mr. Whitehead shows that New Jersey has a 


story of her own, which is not to be jumbled 
up with that of any other Colony in order to 
make her a second hand province of either 
Pennsylvania, New York, or Connecticut. 

He says :— 


‘* The diversity of character, religion, pursuits, 
and political relations prevailing among the pro- 
prietaries of East Jersey at the period under re- 
view is remarkable; and the attention of the 
student of our history is necessarily drawn to the 
consideration of the fact, in reference to the ap- 
pointment of Lord Neill Campbell to be deputy- 
governor of the province. For Robert Barclay 
—the prominent Quaker, with all the peculiari- 
ties of his quiet, peaceful sect, the advocate of 
entleness and non-resistance—to be associated 
in any enterprise with a stanch Scotch Presby- 
terian of 1655, ene who could appeal to the 
sword as the avenger of his wrongs or the as- 
serter of his rights, and connect himself with 
those who, in battle array, could seek to subvert 
the government established over them, is in 
itself calculated to excite surprise ; but to have 
that association strengthened into official rela- 
tionship, however slight, and have him join in 
commissioning, as his subordinate, one whose 
views in every respect we should think so en- 
tirely dissimilar to his own, is still more won- 
derful. 

“ There was a strange mingling of professions, 
religions, and characters in the proprietaries, 
among them being, as an English writer ob- 
serves, ‘high prerogative men (especially those 
from Scotland), dissenters, papists, and Quakers.’ 
The first twelve proprietaries were most of them, 
if not all, Quakers, and the majority of the 
settlers being of other religious sects, the con- 
nexion with the other twelve, drawn as they 
were principally from Scotland, and many of 
them so uncongenial in character and political 
principles to Penn and his associates, may have 
been with a view either to allay the jealousy 
with which a government entirely composed of 
Quakers might have been regarded by the inha- 
bitants, or to fortify their interest at court by 
engaging in the undertaking persons of influ- 
ence.” 


Of its early local governments, he says :— 


“The inhabitants of Bergen, Middletown, 
Shrewsbury, Woodbridge, and Piscataway en- 
joyed the advantages of charters, which enabled 
them more directly to regulate their local affairs, 
and Newark was under the government of its 
select men, chosen after the manner of New 
England towns ; but in 1675, the whole province 
was placed under the jurisdiction of county 
courts. Bergen and the adjacent plantations re- 
ceived one, Elizabeth and Newark another, 
Woodbridge and Piscataway the third, Middle- 
town and Shrewsbury the fourth. These courts 
held two sessions yeeriy. and a court of assize 
was established holding only one. Subsequent- 
ly, during the same year, monthly courts for the 
trial of small causes were created in all the 
towns, composed of three judges chosen annu- 























the great inducement ; and incidentally comes 
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THE POPULATION OF NEW JERSEY. 
* Recommended by its favorable position, im- 


mediately adjoining tie already well peopled | 


province of New York—offering to the settlers 
a market for their spare productions as well as 
for the results of their traffic with Indians, and 
enabling them to obtain, with comparatively 
little difficulty, all the necessaries they required 
—New Jersey gradually filled with an enterpris- 
ing and industrious population. The natives are 
uniformly mentioned as being a benefit rather 
than an injury to the new settlements, furnish- 
ing furs, skins, and game, the obtainment of 
pe ay without their intervention, would have 
been attended with difficulty, and much loss of 
time. The different tribes being generally or 


entirely connected with, or subordinate to, the | 


confederated Indians of New York, over whom 
the governors of that 
trolling influence, the inhabitants of New Jersey 


enjoyed peculiar protection, although the effect | 
of kind treatment was such as mainly to render | 
The proprie- | 


them independent of its exercise. 
taries evinced no disposition to deprive the na- 
tives of their lands without making, what to 
their untutored minds seemed adequate remu- 
neration ; they protected them from frauds, by 
requiring all purchases of land to be made 
through the governor and council, and encou- 

ed the exercise of justice, humanity, and con- 
ciliation in all intercourse with them, These 
circumstances preserved the province from 
those unhappy collisions which had operated so 


materially to the disadvantage, oftentimes to the 


vital injury of new settlements in other parts of 
the country, and of which the previous Dutch 
settlers had, as we have seen, had some expe- 
rience. 


** These inducements, combined with a fruit- 
ful soil, a salubrious climate, and the liberal 
concessions of the proprietaries, made a resi- 
dence in New Jersey extremely desirable; and 
it is recorded by an old historian, that it was 
thought by some even ‘worthy the name of 
paradise,’ because, in addition to its natural ad- 
vantages, it had no lawyers, or physicians, or 
parsons, 

* * . 


* . 


**In the population of the province up to 
this period (1690), there had probably been an 
increase since the estimate made by Nicholls in 
1680, of nearly a hundred-fold, so that the num- 
ber of souls in East Jersey could not have been 
much short of ten thousand. Jt was a constant 
cause of complaint with the governors of New 
York, that the freedom from taxation and mer- 
cantile restrictions in Kast Jersey, operated 
greatly to the prejudice of that province, by in- 
ducing emigration to the west side of the Hud- 
son: the old towns of Newark, Elizabethtown, 
and Middletown, were constantly drawing in- 
creasing numbers from New England and Long 
Island, extending their limits or forming in their 
neighborhood centres for other towns and vil- 
lages ; while both from Scotland and England a 
iarge number of families had arrived and seitled 
In various parts of the province. The new 
capital, Perth Amboy, had become an important 
village, comprising among its inhabitants many 
who in subsequent years filled important stations 
in the civil or political circles. The Scotch be- 
came especially interested in the prosperity of 
the town, and from it the settlers spread them- 
selves westward, entering upon the unbroken in- 
terior, or establishing themselves on the banks 
of the Raritan and other streams, becoming soon 
sufficiently numerous to call for the creation of 


a new county—Somerset, in 1688, being set off 


from Middlesex.” 


In relation to one class of these settlers, to 
whom Mr. Bancroft is'so ready to trace the | free 


spirit of Jersey Institutions, Mr. Whitehead 
says :— 


, he spirit of the settlers from New England 
is plainly manifested in the penal laws which 
were early = and—although modified to 
some extent by the views of the less rigid immi- 


rovince exercised a con- | 
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| grants from Europe—continued for the most part 
in force during the whole period of the proprie- 
tary governments. Drawing upon the Levitical 
code for many of the provisions and for much of 
‘the language of their laws, the descendants of 
the Puritans set up, in the penalties prescribed 
\for their offending neighbors, an enduring me- 
'morial of the influence they possessed and exer- 
cised over their fellow colonists from other 
| quarters; and it is fortunate that the rights and 
| privileges of the inhabitants of East Jersey, in 
relation to religious liberty, were so expressly 
guaranteed in the concessions and fundamental 
constitutions of the province, or we might have 
‘to read a record of assumed powers for the regu- 
‘lation of man’s belief. Gordon in his History of 
New Jersey, when comparing the laws of the 
Eastern and Western provinces, observes that, 
‘the genius of Calvinism, which rules by ter- 
‘ror and the ever suspended sword in this and in 
the future world, is strongly impressed upon the 
one, whilst a prudent reserve in naming crimes, 
and a humane forbearance in their punishment, 
characterize the other. The ancient lawgivers 
| prescribed no punishment for parricide, deeming 
the offence impossible: the Quaker legislators 
| had no enactment against arson, no prescribed 
|punishment for murder, or treason, and other 
Lalects offences ; and yet during four and twenty 
years of their administration, no instance of suc 
'erimes was known within their territories. In 
| East Jersey there were thirteen classes of 
| offences against which the penalty of death was 
| denounced, while in West Jersey such punish- 
| ment was unknown to the law.’” 


__ The work, which is handsomely printed un- 


ider the auspices of the New Jersey Histori- 
; but being 


_ cal Society, is limited in its sco 
written with perfect candor and an absence of 
all partisan feeling or doctrinal theory to sub- 
serve, we regard it asa valuable addition to our 
pure sources of American history. It should, at 
least, be owned by every Jerseyman. We re- 
joice much to see New Jersey waking up as she 
now is, to the claims of her own peculiar story ; 

/and we trust that this book will be the forerun- 

| ner of a complete history of the State, written 

upon thoroughly independent principles. Our 

' American histories are for the most part a 

story of political or religious doctrine, or the 

story of a party, or in these latter days, the 
story of a particular caste. We want the an- 
| nals of the country. We want, especially, the 

history of the Revolution, written as a man 
would now write the annals of the civil war of 
the English Roses, the York and Lancaster 
parties in England; and if the writer still in- 
sists on putting a gloss upon his narrative some- 
where, let us have it in a supplemental volume, 
devoted to theory and moralizing. 

Don Quixote de la Mancha. Translated from 
the Spanish of Miguel de Cervantes Saave- 
dra, by Charles Jarvis, Esq. With nume- 
rous illustrations by Tony Johannot. Phila- 
delphia: Lea & Blanchard, 1847. 


BeavtiruL and expensive editions of Don 
Quixote have appeared at Paris and London, 
within the last a years, both in the original 
and translated form. Some of them have 
found their way into the better class of Ame- 
rican libraries ; but a convenient, readable, and, 
at the same time, not costly edition for popular 
use, has long been a desideratum. The vo- 
lumes before us are destined to supply the void. 
The text seems to have been collated with 
accuracy and judgment; many of the wood- 
cuts very cleverly illustrate its more pictu- 
resque scenes ; and the introduction contains a 
brief memoir of Cervantes, with all the known 
facts desirable for the reader’s enlightenment, 
respecting the motives, dates, and réception of 
his various works. The learning, poverty, and 
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noble qualities of this author render his name 
among the most celebrated in literature. He 
was superseded as a dramatist by Lope de 
Vega, but his novel continues to be the book 
of his native land. Although confessed! 
written to reform his countrymen by ridicul- 
ing the adventurous heroism, caused by ro- 
mances devoted to knight-errantry, the moral 
significance of Don Quixote is far deeper. It 
is at once a melancholy and a thoroughly 
diverting work. Baffled enthusiasm, espe- 
cially t of a noble soul, cannot excite 
mere amusement in any reflecting mind. 
“The highest in man’s heart struggling 
against the lowest in man’s destiny,” is a 
spectacle which must have a phase of touching 
interest. Accordingly, Cervantes, like Shak- 
speare, while apparently achieving a transient 
purpose, really wrote for all time. His obser- 
vation had been very extensive. He lost his 
right hand at the battle of Lepanto, and was 
long a slave in Algiers, having been captured 
by the Mediterranean corsairs. His whole 
life was one of extraordinary vicissitudes, and 
these, operating upon rich sensibilities and fine 
perceptions, fitted him most admirably to paint 
manners and unfold character. Don Quixote 
embodies a world of truth beneath its seeming 
mirthfulness ; humor alternates with pathos, 
and it is singularly true to humanity. The 
present edition appears seasonably, and will 
doubtless meet with a general welcome. We 
copy from the prefatory remarks, the following 
just observations on this world-beloved ro- 
mance :— 


**In his Persian letters, Montesquieu makes 
one of his characters say: ‘ The Spaniards have 
but a single admirable book—that which shows 
the absurdity of all the rest of their literature.’ 
This is one of those amusing sarcasms whicb 
please by their very extravagance, and which the 
Spaniards ought not to have taken seriously, Is 
any one angry in France, because Rica, the 
character whose remark has just been quoted, 
says, at the close of the very same letter, that, 
‘At Paris there isa house where madmen are 
confined Unquestionably the French, 
much decried in neighboring countries, find it 
necessary to shut up a few of their number in a 
mad-house, to persuade the world that those suf- 
fered to go at large are not mad.’ The banter in 
this one case is about as good as it is in the 
other. The remark of Montesquieu ou Don 
Quixote is, however, equally incorrect for the 
character of the eulogium pronounced on that 
work, and the unmeasured condemnation pro- 
nounced on every other. If it had no merit but 
that of parodying romances of chivalry, it would 
not have long survived. Its object accomplish- 
ed, after a time the conqueror would have been 
buried with the conquered. Is it the criticism 
on Amadis, on Esplandian, on Platir, and on 
Kyrie-Eleison, that we seek in it now? No 
doubt Cervantes calculated among its merits, 
that it would utterly ruin and overthrow that ex- 
travagant and dangerous literature which had too 
long prevailed in Spain. His book, in this re- 
spect, is a moral work, which unites in the most 
eminent degree the merits of true comedy, to 
amuse and correct at the same time. Don 
Quixote is anything but a mere satire on the old 
romances; and it may not be improper to at- 
tempt pointing out the transformations which 
the subject underwent in the mind of the author. 

“It is certainly probable that, in commencing 
the work, Cervantes had no object in view but to 
attack, with the weapons of ridicule, all the chi- 
valric literature of hiscountry. This is, indeed, 
stated in due form in his prologue. Further it 
may suffice to remark the strange negli ence, 
the contradictions, the absurdities which abound 
in the first part of Don Quixote, to prove from 
these very defects (if, after all, they are really 
defects), that he began it in a mirthful moment, 
in a whim, without any prepared plan, letting 
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his pen run at random as imagination prompted, 
to find himself at last the romancer, as La 
Fontaine did himself to be the fabulist, of na- 
ture, and not attaching any 0% premeditated 
importance to the work, of which, as yet, he had 
not comprehended all the grandeur. Don 
Quixote at first is but a madman, a complete 
madman; a madman, bound, and even beaten; 
for the poor gentleman receives more blows 
from beasts and men, than even the haunches of 
Rocinante could support. But this is only for a 
short time. Could Cervantes long confine him- 
self between madness and stupidity? He mani- 
fests an affection for his heroes—the children of 
his understanding, as he calls them; and soon, 
in equal and well-regulated portions, he divides 
between them his judgment and his wit. To 
the master he gives reason, elevated and en- 
larged, which in a sound mind would give birth 
to study and reflection; to the servant an in- 
stinct, limited but unerring, innate good sense, a 
natural clearness of perception, when not dis- 
turbed by the interests of the moment, which all 
men may receive with their birth, and which 
common experience will suffice to cultivate. 
Don Quixote is but the case of a man of diseased 
brain; his monomania is that of a good man who 
revolts at injustice, and who would exalt virtue. 
He indulges a day-dream of making himself the 
comforter of the afflicted, the champion of the 
weak, the terror of the proud and the wicked. 
On all other subjects he reasons admirably, he 
utters eloquent dissertations; he is fitter, as 
Sancho says, ‘rather to be a preacher thana 
knight-errant.’ On his part, Sancho assumes a 
new shape; he is sly though coarse, subtle 
though blunt. As Don Quixote has but one 
grain of madness, his squire has but one of cre- 
dulity, which, however, is justified by the supe- 
rior intelligence of his master, and accounts for 
the attachment to him which he feels. 

“ They furnish an admirable spectacle. We 
see these two men, become inseparable, like the 
soul and body, sustaining and completing each 
other; united for an object, at once noble and 
ridiculous; performing foolish deeds, but making 
wise speeches; exposed to the mirth, if not to 
the brutality of spectators, and bringing to light 
the vices and the follies of those by whom they 
are mocked, or more seriously mal-treated; ex- 
citing at first the contempt of the reader, after- 
wards his pity, and finally his most lively sym- 
pathies. They affect almost as much as they 
amuse ; they give at the same momenta mirthful 
entertainment and a inoral lesson ; forming, in 
short, by the perpetual contrast of one with the 
other, and of both with all the rest of the world, 
the unfailing materials for a drama, immense in 
its design, and always new. 

“It is more especially in the second part of 
Don Quixote that we discover the new plan of 
the author, ripened by age and greater expe- 
rience of the world. There is no question of 
knight-errantry, more than is necessary to con- 
tinue the original idea, that the same general 
plan may embrace the two parts. Itis no longer 
a playful parody on chivalric romance ; it is a 
book of practical philosophy, a collection of 
maxims, or rather of parables—a mild and judi- 
cious critique on human nature generally. The 
new personage introduced to the notice of the 
hero of La Mancha, Samson Carrasco: what is 
he but an incredulous sceptic, who laughs at 
everything without restraint and without re- 
opens t To give another example: who has not 
thought, reading the second part of Don Quixote 
for the first time, that Sancho, invested with the 
government of the island of Barataria, would 
provoke iaughter by his foolery? who has not 
expected that this improvisatore monarch would 
commit more extravagances on the seat of jus- 
tice than Don Quixote could accomplish in his 
penitence on the Sierra Morena? They find 
themselves mistaken. The genius of Cervantes 
looks much further than the mere amusement of 
the reader, without, however, forgetting even 
that. He wished to prove that the so loudly- 
boasted science of government is not the secret 
of one family, or ofa particular caste ; but that 
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it is accessible to all, and that it is necessary con- 
stantly to exercise other qualities, more precious 
than a knowledge of the laws and the study of 
polities—zood sense and good intentions. With- 
out departing from his character—without ex- 
ceeding the limits of the sphere of his mind as 
previously defined, Sancho Panza judges and 
reigns like King Solomon.” 


The Blacksmith’s Night. By Rev. R. Hoyt. 
Spalding & Shepard. 
Poera nascitur, orator fit: “ The poet belongs 
where he is born—the orator where he is 
made !” was the rendering of this passage by 
a whimsical friend, who insisted that the fame 
of Halleck belonged to Connecticut, while con- 
ceeding that New York might claim as her 
own the forensic repute of Emmet, and other 
| pl of eloquence, among her adopted chil- 
ren. 


Judging by this rule the literary register of 
New York is by no means rich in poets, which 
she can honestly claim as hers. The same 
rale which gives Halleck back to Connecticut, 
surrenders Morris, her most popular song 
writer, to Pennsylvania; and of those who 
have become known to fame by their verses, 
there remain only the descriptive poets, Drake, 
Street, and Hosmer, the two Davidsons, with 
Clark, the sweet elegiast, and “Ianthe” (Mrs. 
Embury), the impassioned Sapphic poetess. 
These, at least, with a few others, better known 
perhaps by their prose writings than their 
verses, would comprise pretty much all who 
have made any very successful mark on the 
rolls of Apollo. 

A bon fide, “ nascitur” New York poet is, 
therefore, something of a curiosity; and we 


take shame to ourselves in not having before | 
accorded to Mr. Hoyt, in these columns, a | 


more special recognition than we have yet 
given him. We remember about two years 


ago having read one morning a most delicate | 


piece of criticism, in one of the morning pa- 
pers (the News, a democratic journal, since 
defunct), on a poetical brochure, by the Rev. 
Ralph Hoyt, then a new name in the American 
Parnassus. Certain stanzas from Snow were 
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| Parnell (their lives are different, to be sure, but 
| the sum total, to speak mathematically of his 
poetical traits and talents, might be accounted 
| a8 nearly equal to those of the Queen Anne’s 
| poet), who stands among the lesser lights, the 
_Dii Minores of the poetical firmament. 
Altogether, Mr. Hoyt has published very 
little; two very thin pamphlets, previously to 
his last collection, which includes the best 
things in the earlier publications, as well as 
| his more recent efforts. But they “ are choicely 
| good,” as Walton says of Marlow and Raleigh, 
| better than most of “the strong lines in this 
critical age.” Lovers of simplicity, of medi- 
tative reflection, of polish, sentiment, and purity 
| of style, will admire the verses of Mr. Hoyt; 
| but the majority of poetical readers will think 
| him wanting in passion and excitement. In- 
deed he eschews passion, dramatic effect, and 
“exciting” topics altogether. His favorite 
topics are domestic scenes of fireside happi- 
ness, the joys of innocence and home, the 
heaven of childhood, the beautiful serenity of 
Virtuous age. 
Nor is he deficient in touches of ironical hu- 
/mor, without bitterness, and instinct with 
wisdom. He has a manly vein of satire and 
eloquence, as in World Sale and New. Snow 
and Rain are universally admitted to be finish- 
ed landscapes ; and, indeed, we agree with Mr. 


| Hoyt’s critic, in the American Review (we be- 


lieve the late Mr. Colton), that these are the 
_best specimens of idyllic verse, or rural paint- 
ing, that American poetry can show. Other 
names inay be mentioned more brilliant, of 
_more varied resources, of more profound philo- 
sophy; we have had lyrists and moralists in 
verse of the first class; but, perhaps, no one, 
who, in his peculiar sphere, has surpassed Mr. 
Hoyt. His sphere is Fimited ; itis the province 
,of the domestic poet and pastoral bard; _ its 
range is narrow, yet in it he is a master. 

The peculiar measure of Mr. Hoyt’s poeti- 
cal efforts strikes us most agreeably ; though 
they have affected other critics differently. 
| The returning strain, the recurrence of a har- 
_monious line, add, to our ear, to the rhythmical 

beauty. Yet it is a mannerism, and might be- 





extracted, containing one of the very finest come monotonous. Most of these poems have 
pieces of rural painting we ever read. It was | passed through a number of editions and meet 
a genuine transcript from nature, seen through |a ready sale. Their popularity affords proof 
the poetic medium, and executed with the hap- that an uncontaminated poetical taste still re- 
piest skill. Since that time Mr. Hoyt has pro- | mains. 

duced a few more poetic blossoms, to endure| We have been led to the above strictures, by 


as a permanent literary wreath. He has, in | finding on our table a new Poem, from Mr. 
lain English, gained his place, which we run | Hoyt: he Blacksmith’s Night. A moral 


ittle hazard in predicting will be firm and un- sketch, partly descriptive and partly reflective ; 
disturbed. _with less of mere picturesqueness and more of 
ep’ Bo Ue nn tetaties > Gomer nox | oon, es wth picbed en, oes senavetine 
ravagant : as no prejudi _ men , , 

taste ~ create. He is a disciple, with indi- | key. "Tt is a man y piece of writing and of an 
viduality and independence, of the Boom “e" /elevating tendency, without mawkishness or 
of Goldsmith, and Campbell, and Beattie. € arrogance. 

is no copyist, and may be censured for some-| After the inimitable opening verses of Gray’s 
thing of mannerism, yet his spirit, subjects,and | Blegy, any description of twilight sounds ‘in- 
a ae —_ Englich ar tediome, ferior ; yet we think the following stanzaa fine 
ers” of sterlin ish verse. , te 

faithful, original, fresh, and spirited; a pleas- aa _ 

ing, narrative style; fine touches of good hu-| “ Nee ratéer bills ft fi oie coach 

mored satiric wit, pe Loe vein of mild i Bing to the dusky airs parting hymn: 

ntle pathos, just and delicate sentiment, a nd sweet a 
set in a style of transparent clearness, of Sight eoethes alt nature on Ree Eioy teem! 
limpid beauty, constitute the poetic capital of 
our poet. 

Mr. Hoyt is to be considered chiefly as a t € I 
rural, descriptive t, and as a domestic | includes his complaint and consolation. The 
painter. He is at home in the fields aud by pom 8 : in his “nage pew a 
the fireside. No grand, no brilliant, no pro- | employs his peculiar a e is 
found bard is he, but peculiarly on pa cootecagiatian the ae of day, and thus 
agreeable. He might be ranked, perhaps, with| gives vent to his emotions :—. 


country ; the hero, a simple Blacksmith, labo~ 


The scene is first ‘simple then night, in the 
poor. The subject 


rious, patient, brave, 
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“THE BLACKSMITH'S NIGHT. 
“O wetcome hour when peaceful eve Once more 
Spreads her dun curtain for a world’s repose ; 
Bids him be free who was a slave before, 
And for his woes 
Her mystic balm, oblivious sleep, bestows. 


“ All hushed the landscape, and the sinking sun 
Like a tired giant closes for the night 
The wondrous labor he again hath done, 
In his swift flight, 
Girding the earth anew with hoops of light. 


“ Yet as from my low smithy now I gaze, 
Far to the eaves of his great shop sublime, 
Still seems his mighty furnace all a-blaze, 
Still seems to chime 
His ponderous anvil with the sledge of Time ! 


“ His sky-wide window in the west how red 
As with some molten metal’s fiery glow! 
And how the cinders glitter overhead, 
In starry show, 
As far their twinkling radiance they throw! 


“ Laborious Phebus! with long ages grey, 
What sudden chance requires his toiliul skill? 
Hath earth’s old groaning axis given way ? 
Or doth he still 
Repair some wheel, o’erstrained up Morn’s steep hill ! 


“ Or doth he now his furious steeds reshoe, 
To climb aguin the azure arch on high ; 
Or at his fire his tarnished rays renew, 
Ere he can fly 
To scatter light along to-morrow’s sky !” 


The sight of idle wealth and the apparently 
unjust disposition of the goods of Fortune, in- 
crease the despondency of the Blacksmith, and 
excite his indignation. He finds others unde- 
serving of their happiness, and himself not re- 
mans according to his deserts. He thus 
gives expression to his feelings :— 


* How idle he, the lord of yonder dome, 
Yet see the gorgeous pomp his halls display ; 
No care, no want, e’er enters that proud home, 
While, wo the day, 
My sternest toil drives not the fiends away! 
“ There rolls a chariot to that house of mirth ; 
These hands of mine prepared the sumptuous car, 
Yet less it serves to gladden my poor hearth, 
Than yon lone star, 
Now beaming through my casement from afar! 
“ Why had C not my birth in that bright sphere, 
To be an equal with the blest above ; 
Or why do thought and feeling haunt me here ; 
Why do I love? 
A wounded Eagle wedded with a Dove !" 


He invokes “the Sable Power” of night, 
and is united by the “dreadful Presence” he 
had dared to call—who bids him to hope on, 
hope ever ; to strive manfully and preserve his 
integrity firm and unsullied: maintaining a 
high tone and lofty aspiration. 

The night is the poor man’s, in all its ma- 
jesty and gloom ; his, too, in all its quiet and 
calm, silent bliss. Night brings release in ob- 
livion and repose, to all his cares, anxieties, 
and woes; brings, too, a season of solemn 
thought and self-communion. ‘Then the Spirit 
speaks to itself; questions closely and is an- 
swered truly. 

The vision, who had spoken peace to his soul, 
in a kindly voice, again addresses him—and 
inspires him with vigor and a new heart—or 
as the Poet tells his own tale and gives his own 
thoughts, in their native poetic guise :— 

“ Yet thrills that voice again the murky air, 

Never a midnight but there came a morn! 
Up froin the dungeon now of thy despair, 


For thou wast born 
To conquer sorrow, and all fear to scorn ! 


“ To thee is granted to behold how Truth 
Links the strong worker with the happy skies 
In care’s deep furrows plants immortal youth, 
And gives the prize 
Of endless glory to the bravely wise ! 


e — ar | art and Soul of a domain 
astas thy utmost wish could e’er desire ; 
Struggle ! the Spirit never strives in vain ; 
Can ne'er expire; 
Up for thy sceptre ! take thy throne of fire! 


“ For man is regal when his strength is tried - 
When spirit wills all matier must obey; ’ 
Sweeps the resistiess mandate like a tide 
Awiy, away, 
Tul earth and heaven feel the potent sway! 


“ Now as this rayless gloom aside I fling, 
Thy realm of action spreading on the view 
Calis to the sooty Blacksmith—be a king! 
Thy reign renew ; 
Grasping thy mace again, arise and po! 


“* And ws the wassive hammer thunders down, 
Shaping the stubborn iren to the plan, 
Know that each stroke adds lustre to thy crown, 
And yon wide span 
Of gazing planets shout—behold a Man! 


“ A glorious Man! and thy renown shall be 
Borne by the winds and waters through all time, 
While there’s a keel to carve it on the sea 
From clime to clime, 
Or God ordains that—Idleneys is Crime! 


“ Then passed the Vision; and the morn once more 
Called up the dreaming smith from his repose ; 
All calm his heart, so turbulent before ; 
And he arose, 

A Christian hero—ready for his foes!" 

These are noble lines, and smack of the good 
old time (“better none”) when poetry had a 
meaning and an aim, and was not frittered 
away in oriental description, or narrative of 
adventure or crime. Coming from a clergy- 
man, too, poetry like the above is in harmony 
with the life of the writer and the man, and 
bears a just proportion to his sacred labors in 
the pulpit and among his flock. 


The Errors of Modern Infidelity Ilustrated 
and Refuted. By S. M. Schmucker, A.M. 
Philadelphia: Grigg, Elliot & Co. 1848. 


Ose of the great results of our free institutions 
has been the increased boldness of thought. 
The human mind, anfettered by the restraints 
imposed upon it by severe laws and enact- 
ments in past times, and in countries distant 
from our own, has been here led to investiga- 
tions as to the nature of its civil rights, the 
soundness of philosophical principles and the 
various forms and dogmas of religion laid be- 








fore it. Although this spirit may be carried 
too far and take too wide a range; although 
‘it may often become licentious and corrupt, 
| and lead to views destructive to the morals and 
the faith of mankind, still we hail these dis- 
cussions with pleasure, as they tend to elicit 
great truths, and add to the convictions of the 
age in which we live. Satisfied that the Bible 
rests on a basis too firm to be shaken, we 
would challenge all the attacks of the Infidel. 
Its internal evidence bears with it irresistible 
weight. Apart from its divine nature, the purity 
of life of the founder of Christianity, the eleva- 
tion of soul, the devotedness and disinterested- 
ness of character, the embodiment of love, 
the glorious self-sacrifice all perfected in him, 
have won the admiration of his enemies. The 
sacred writers were no enthusiasts; they were 
governed by pure motives; they were devo- 
tional in their writings and their lives; they 
were blameless in their conduct, and withal 
they were practical intelligent men. They 
possessed a remarkable disinterestedness ; they 
propagated religion by fair means alone ; they 
wrote witha perfect knowledge of all the truths 
they taught and the events they narrated. 
They were men of extraordinary faith and 
energy. What depth of spiritual religion was 
theirs! how they enjoyed its deep and lasting 
consolations! Fearless and disinterested men 
they were, and yet of such singular prudence 
and discretion. Sincere they were ; for they 
exposed themselves to persecution, disgrace, 
and death in defence of their principles and of 
their faith. Such was the great founder, and 
such were the first supporters of the Gospel. 
And what did they promulgate? A pure and 
lofty code which the world had not before seen, 
designed to subdue the passions and to satisfy 
the cravings of the immortal part of man. 
What passages of grandeur and beauty, what 








words of power, what outpourings of love and 











devotion to God and the Saviour from the deep 
fountains of the heart, abound in the Scrip- 
tures! What knowledge of the human heart 
is there exhibited! what eloquent and gracious 
appeals are there made; what warnings, what 
hopes, what exalted aims are held out to it! 
How holy, consistent, and sublime are its pre- 
cepts ! They have stood the assaults of all time, 
they have been fostered in the darkest ages, 
and have borne the test of all modern disco- 
veries in Science. They find no refutations 
amid the crumbling ruins of ancient cities, 
nor on the monumental records of the past. 

And if such be the consistency of the divine 
writings, such the impress of truth they bear, 
who can fail to admire the harmony of senti- 
ment and action, the unity of views and doc- 
trine that pervade so many minds and such 
diverse characters, as the holy writers of every 
age and ineveryclime. Apart from the analo- 
gies derived from nature around us, from the 
instinct planted in the human breast from the 
earliest stages of the world; from the aspira- 
tions of the soul for something higher and 
beyond this life, and the unsatisfactory nature 
of earthly scenes and enjoyments—Apart from 
these, we find the word Me God is,in itself and 
unsustained by other evidence, strong in the ir- 
resistible and glorious proofs of its august reve- 
lations and of an immortality beyond the grave. 
Its origin could only be divine—it speaks with 
simplicity, with authority, and with power; 
and inspires awe, veneration, and faith. Be- 
sides, it rests upon historic evidences more 
numerous, more varied, more powerful, upon 
authority more weighty, upon arguments more 
irresistible and conclusive than any events 
recorded in the annals of time. And yet, the 
human mind is so constituted, that human 
reason, in its pride and arrogance, has in all 
ages been arrayed against the reality and the 
progress of divine truths—and the present is 
an age of scepticism and doubt, of inquiry and 
investigation. 

The polished writings of Hume and Gibbon, 
the sarcastic and insidious attacks of Voltaire, 
the coarse cm we of Paine, the eloquence 
and plausible theories of Volney, the seductive 
prec of Rousseau, and the science of 

’Alembert, form with many others a basis for 
attack. German infidelity and scepticism have 
succeeded to those of the French school, the 
more dangerous from its being more learned, 
and therefore more pedantic and assuming. 
Kant was a profound thinker—Schelling, a man 
of varied learning and decided abilities; but 
while they could pull down and destroy, they 
have established no one principle which has 
stood the testof time. Fichte and Hegel were 
but dreamy adventurers in the field of thought, 
and have maintained with great i nuity the 
wildest absurdities. Strauss has followed with 
his system of Myths. And Abalanché, the great 
Philologist of Rome, with Bunsen, Lesseur, 
and other explorers of Egypt, has of late ela- 
borately, and with all the aids of science and 
discovery, perfected this Scheme of Myths, as- 
sailed revelation as a fable, and traced the 
origin of the Mosaic Code to the more ancient 
theology of the Egyptians. Thus armed, the field 
is overrun with insidious and plausible infidel 
speculations among ourselves. It is to combat 
these that this book is written. It cannot be 
denied that at this juncture the champions of 
truth should come forward in her cause. We 
daily hear in the walks of society insidious 
attacks made on the authenticity of the sacred 
writings—and we agree with the author that 
the most dangerous form which they assume, 
is that of denying the former existence of Christ 
in the world, as the real teacher and Saviour 
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of men, as revealed in the New Testament. | 
He has made a long argument to prove that | 
such a man as Shakspeare never lived, using | 
the same weapons as those employed by infi- | 
dels to prove that Christ never existed ; on) 
exposing with their plausibility the sophistry | 
and error of his opponents. This, with that | 
of Whateley, is a new way of refuting 
this argument, but we think a useful and | 
ingenious one. It is all important, however, | 
to be met in some form—most of the argu-_ 
ments of infidelity have crumbled away when | 
brought to the test of reason, investigation, 
and common sense. Philosophical doubts have 
been in a t degree set aside, and the 
unbeliever, driven from his strongholds, has 
sought for some general principles and a funda- 
mental position. ‘This position, then, it is the 
more necessary to dispute and drive him from— 
to begin at the very threshold, in order to 
secure a certain victory. 

The Design and the Plenary inspiration of 
the Bible, with the necessity of Faith, our author 
has treated at considerable length—as also the 
character of the Religion of the Bible and its 
doctrinal system. The glaring inconsistencies 
and absurdities of infidelity are pointed out 
in contrast, and the whole is in general abl 
and strikingly illustrated. We would willing] 
dwell on the scope of the arguments here ad- 
duced, did our space permit. We think it may 
be a useful treatise, and would welcome its 
diffusion. We quote a passage from the 
author to show the nature, the order, and the 
connexion of the subjects discussed :— 

“The narratives of the Evangelists concern- 
ing Christ, the principal personage in the his- 
tory of Christianity, are illustrated by the argu- 
ment respecting Shakspeare. The high purposes 
which actuated the sacred writers are set 
forth in the chapter on the Design of the 
Bible. . The value of their productions when 
written, is exhibited in the chaptef on the 
Inspiration of the Bible. The propriety of 
receiving revealed truth, in a_ theoretical 
point of view, is maintained in the chapter 
on the Logical Necessity of Faith in any Divine 
Revelation. The practical claims of revelation 
to the acceptance of men are urged in the con- 
trast between the religion of the Bible and Infi- 
delity, as developed in the progress of ages. The 
endless contradictions and changes of Infidelity 
are then exhibited, to show that it does not pos- 
sess that unity which is a mark of truth. In op- 
position to these contradictions, a condensed 
view of the Supreme Excellence and Harmony 
of the doctrines taught by the Bible is then pre- 
sented. This is followed by an argument, to 
show that the religion of the Bible is adapted to 
secure and retain a universal diffusion, and a 
vindication of the general consistency of the 
Bible in opposition to the conflicting interpreta- 
tions which are often put upon it. For the pur- 
pose of confirming these proofs, several of the 
most important modern objections of Infidelity 
against the Bible are examined, and an attempt is 
made to show the reasonableness and truthful- 
ness of the sacred record. The points selected, 
are the Scriptural account of the cricin of Sin; 
the Scriptural fact of the Transfiguration of 
Christ; the guilt of Judas; and the affirmed de- 
scent of Christ to the place of departed Spirits. 
Some other of the doctrines and facts recorded 
in Scriptures, which have been especially ridi- 
culed and opposed by Modern Infidelity, might 
have been thus examined and defended; but 
these were thought sufficient to illustrate the 
reasonableness and truthfulness of the whole. It 
is hoped that these discussions will serve to 
show, that Modern Infidels of every grade and 
shade of opinion, deserve the stigma cast upon 
their predecessors, by an eminent light of the 
primitive church: Juste cadent in sublatentem 
ignorantie foveam, semper querentes, ef nun- 

verum invenientes. Irenaeus adv. 


Y| the preceding consonant, it is consequently 
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Home Correspondence. 

PHILOLOGY. 
Mr. Eprror :—Your correspondent, C. A. B., 
objects to several points of English ortho- 
graphy without just grounds, as I think. The 
English have allowed their orthography to fol- 
low the developments of their language so 
slowly, that it does not in general represent a 
mode of pronunciation. On this account 
(language always preceding writing), the or- 
thography of most words must be learnt. In 
most languages this depends upon using the 
characters which represent the sounds in the 
word. In English this is not the case, as is 
particularly evident in words like bow and bow 
(baw), read and read (red), lower and lower 
(lawer). Thus it is impossible to be sure of 
the title of a book (I cannot say called) “ The 
Scenery Shower.” 

In the extreme case of grave-ly and gravel-y, 
the imperfection of English orthography is ap- 
parent, and the difference must be learnt like 
that between the name of the islands called 
Loochoo, and the Latin word inchoo; or the 
name of Mr. Choate (whatever it is) from 
inchoate. In grave-ly, the accent is upon a and 


grave; in gravel-y (qu? gravl, gravly), it is 
upon the succeeding one, and is consequently 
acute, giving gravely. So with reading 
(réding), and the name of a town (Riding), 
in the plural of s/ave (staves), and that of staff 
(staves), and in rébel, rebél (why not rebell ?) 

The doubling of a consonant sign is a de- 
ceptive rule in English. In the Teutonic lan- 
guages it is used to shorten the preceding 
vowel, and sometimes to accent it; yet off is 
longer than of, and all than al-ways. More- 
over, f and v are cognates, yet whilst f is fre- 
quently doubled, v is not. ‘The English do not 
distinguish the radical difference of having and 
braving, whilst the correspondence between 
lufing and loving is kept.out of view. The 
reader will not be more likely to make trave- 
ler out of éraveler, than /o-ving or lawv-ing out 
of loving, or to accent traveller like repeller. 

Instead of saying that “e medial between 
two consonants is mute,” I would prefer term- 
ing it a diacritical mark (like hk in oh), show- 
ing that the preceding vowel character has a 
certain power; and in German this is indi- 
cated by surmounting @ with a minute e, as 
the vowel in fall is indicated by a with a small 
superior o, in Swedish. 

The words lustre and /uster can hardly be 
termed a “necessary exception,” as no difler- 
ence is made in the orthography of other 
homonyms, for example, light and light, one of 
which is derived from licht and the other from 
leicht. 

If the English language were provided with 
a few more characters or permanent diacriti- 
cal marks, the orthography might be much 
simplified and assimilated to the ‘Teutonic dia- 
lects, from which it is derived. At present, 
even under the most unexceptionable forms, it 
is but a clumsy affair, quite unworthy of the 
language; whilst the pretended etymological 
characteristic of its orthography can hardly be 
asserted to have a real existence. 8. H. 

Columbia, Pa., Jan. 1Ath, 1848. 


. - EMERSON’S LECTURES IN ENGLAND. 


A VALUED correspondent writing to us about 
other matters, thus comments upon Emerson’s 
lectures:—* * * Having space left, I use 
it to call your attention to Emerson’s Lecture, 
reported in the Literary World, p. 560, top of 
the middle column, where the following senten- 


that knaves win in every political struggle ; al- 
though society seems to be delivered over from 
the hands of one set of criminals into the hands 
of another set as fast as governments are changed, 
and the march of civilization is an endless train 
of felonies—yet, general ends are somehow an- 
swered. Heaven seems to effect great results by 
low and small means. The needles are nothing ; 
the magnetism is all,” &c. These assertions are 
all untrue and pernicicus, except that “ Heaven 
seems to eflect great results by low and small 
means ;” and this, as it stands connected with the 
context, is also untrue. 

It is probable that the reported syllabus of his 
lecture exhibits his sentiments incorrectly; if 
not, he certainly stands in the same predicament 
with Cooper for his ** Home as Found.” That in 
our Revolution the winners were knaves, is un- 
true ; that ‘‘as fast as governments are changed” 
(which takes place at least once in eight years in 
this country), “‘ society seems to be delivered 
over from the hands of one set of criminals into 
the hands of another set,” is also untrue; and 
most assuredly the wholesale censure of the 
mass of the people, by the expression—* the 
march of civilization is an endless train of felo- 
nies,” is untrue. It is impossible, it appears to 
me, that he has been reported correctly. If he 
has been, for one, I am unwilling that he should 
be the representative of American character 
abroad, either as to politics, morals, or literary at- 
tainments. His illustration of the ‘* needles” and 
magnetism is unphilosophical; for magnetism 
is never manifested but when the needles and the 
magnet are brought within influence of each other, 
and, consequently, their influence is equal. Or, if 
he designed to refer to the polarity of the needle 
charged with magnetism, the needle is the most 
important, for without it nothing would be exhi- 
bited. Mr. Emerson’s lecture on Napoleon is 
also objectionable. He says, ‘* The man who, 
more than any other, expresses the average cha- 
racter and aims of the nineteenth century is Na- 
poleon Bonaparte—the best known and most 
powerful individual who has lived within the 
period.” If these two circumstances constitute 
the “‘ character and aims of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” Mr. Emerson is right in designating Bona- 
parte as the type of the period, but not other- 
wise. Again he says, ‘* He is an incarnate de- 
mocrat; the representative of the democratic, 
active, middle classes of men,” &c., for several 
sentences. What Mr Emerson’s politics are I 
know not; but his opinion of democracy may 
suit Europe, but assuredly not America. Mr. 
Headley also says that Napoleon was ademocrat ; 
but he does not define demecracy, as has been 
done by Mr. Emerson. Its “ spirit and aim,” 
says he, its ‘‘ tendency is material, driving at a 
material or sensual success; * * * skilful 
by sternly subordinating all intellectual and 
spiritual force as means to a material success. 
To be the rich man is the end.” 

Such sentiments mizht, possibly, answer the 
object of a political demagogue, in a partisan po- 
litical canvas, at home; for, at home, we may 
abuse each other as much as we please; but 
abroad, it is a shame for an intellectual American 
to cater for the appetites of foreigners, by 
slandering our institutions, and the general cha- 
racter of his countrymen. 
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Tue NerHer.Anps Biste Sociery intend 
sending Mr. B. I. Matthes, a profound oriental- 
ist, to the East Indies, for the purpose of study- 
ing the languages of Macassar and the neighbor- 
ing countries, with the view of making a trans- 
lation of the Bible into their own languages, for 
the inhabitants of Sumatra and the Celebes. 


Freepom or THE RoMAN Press.—The press 
of Rome will henceforth be comparatively free ; 
this privilege was communicated, by the Secre- 
tary of State, to the various journals. The con- 
ditions annexed are, religion and prevailing cus- 
toms shall not be made the subject of remark ; 
the editors and their assistants shall be person- 








ces will be found—* Although history teaches us 
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ally responsible for any objectionable articles. 
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foreign Correspondence. 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 
NUREMBERGU. 


To any one wearied of the Frenchified monoto- 
ny which pervades all other large Continental 
cities, and who admires the relics of the Old 
Age, quaint, age old fashioned Nurembergh 
will pleasantly detain him for many days. 
Every street there is a picture: they run in 
all imaginable angles and directions, apparent- 
ly innocent of plan, in the fashion of a Chinese 
puzzle; and the lofty brown stone houses, 
carved up to their peaked roof, often with 
finely executed reliefs, sometimes covered 
with armorial bearings, surmounted with 
strange crests, such as Moors’ heads, to show 
how the ancestor of that ancient burgher 
family fought under the Catholic Isabella 
against the Infidel Moors ; with richly carved 
balconies in front, form a fine study for the 
lover of the picturesque. And then, at every 
corner and platz is a fountain, generally of 
quaint device; as, for instance, the laughing 
ant, with a goose under either arm, spout- 

ing water from their mouths as he squeezes 
them; the “Schone Brunnen,” or the beauti- 
ful fountain, full of fine stone statuettes, and 
many others. Indeed, as I frequently walked 
about its old streets, every one forming so rare 
a scene of prim antiquity, and now so empty 
and still; with those old scenes of war and 
chivalry yet living everywhere about me in 
the stone carvings; the innumerable peaked 
gables, church spires, old towers, old market- 
places, and those curious fountains ; I could 
not fail of being reminded of the Illuminated 
Romances of the Middle Ages, where the skill 
and fancy of the Monkish Artist so often ran 
riot in the pictured story of the Illuminated 
Margin. Generally, these fine old houses may 
be considered several large dwellings under 
one roof. Around the central open court, 
which is generally very large, the covered 
corridor opens into numerous apartments, often 
vast and gloomy enough; and everywhere 
about are curiously carved, useless, crooked 
stairways, and passages that lead nowhere, 
and massive oak ceilings alike covered with 
carving, and oak furniture and huge rooms, 
and queer corners, like rabbit warrens, and 
every spare inch of surface covered with 
uaint and often beautiful carved devices. 
ut they are, indeed, palatial in their extent 
and ornament : and present as refreshing a con- 
trast to the modern priggish monotony of a 
three or four story in New York or elsewhere, 
as the apparition of a gentleman of the old 
school attired in full dress of lace point, collar, 
ruffles, velvets, and bracelets, to the present 
tight-fitting costume imposed on all alike by 
the decrees of tailors and fashion of our times. 
In many instances, these old houses are occu- 
= yet by the descendants of the same fami- 
ies who have lived here uninterruptedly since 
the days of the Crusades. Visitingone of them 
in the Albrecht Durer Platz, still occupied by 
the same family, whose ancestors are recorded 
among the burgher aristocracy in the four- 
teenth century, who possess an exquisite 
portrait by Durer of one of them, I turned 
over with much interest, their family record ; 
a mammoth quarto, superbly bound with gold 
and velvet, preserved in its richly.carved old 
wooden case, containing the arms and history 
of the family from the days of the Crasades, 
through the wars of Granada, with portraits of 
many notables in the early ages of the family, 
and pictures of the scenes of those chivalrous 
achievements, whereby they won many a rich 
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and strange crest and quartering to their coat | 
of arms. The paintings were admirably exe- 
cuted upon the vellum leaf, and the book, | 
though now merely the record of a private | 
family here, would furnish, no doubt, many an 
interesting episode to the History of Modern | 
Europe. 

The princes of Nurembergh were a burgher | 
aristocracy ; in their‘origin, wealthy merchants, 
who, either for a timely loan, or for some | 
equally important ministry to the necessities of 
the great lord or neighboring kings, were rais- ; 
ed to the rank of the noblesse ; and the chroni- | 
cles of the city are filled with records of nu- | 
merous charters of freedoms and privileges of 
commerce granted to the city itself on similar 
considerations. The oldest of such charters | 
still existing in the city archives, dated in 1219, | 
the gift or concession of the Emperor Frede-| 
rick II., creates it a free city of the Empire, 
exempting it from taxes or service to other) 
feudal lords, providing imperial courts of jus- 
tice, and endowing it with rights of markets, 
fairs, coinage, and many other commercial pri- | 
vileges. With thisand many other similar and 
subsequent charters, the city grew rich and | 
prosperous; its artisans were famous; its 
markets crowded with their own fabrics, and 
with the luxuries of the East; for, according 
to its chronicles, the north and west of Europe 
were supplied by the merchant princess of Nu-! 
remburgh. Instead of being now a compara- 
tively inferior city of some 40,000 inhabitants, 
its archives tell us of the days when a great 
portion of the commerce of Northern Europe 
and the Indian trade were in its hands ; when | 
there were more than 100,000 busy citizens | 
here; when the merchants of northern and | 
central Europe came in great numbers to its | 
fairs and markets, and its burgher noblesse | 
were the friends and equals of princes. All 
this has long since changed. The discovery 
of the passage of the Cape of Good Hope na- 
turally diverted a large portion of its com- 
merce, and it fell into a decline from which it 
has not yet fully recovered. So, when the 
stranger now walks its quiet streets, he must, 
in a great degree, content himself with the 
vestiges of its past greatness, and its departed 
commercial pre-eminence, though he must feel 
a certain sadness in seeing the immortal arts 
of Darce, Vosscher, and Kraft degenerated, in 
the hands of their modern successors, to the 
manufacture of Dutch toys! and to find the 
once northern Venice, nowadays famous 
inainly for bijouterie. 

In such a town there is, of course, much to 
see and describe; but I have not purposed an- 
other detail of its sights, but rather to write of 
those things therein, which have, as yet, escap- 
ed the vigilant scrutiny of guide-book manu- 
facturers. When you go intoits old churches, 
now, and since the days of Luther, devoted to 
the reformed religion, you will be struck with 
the presence of the mass-altars and pictures, 
statues and shrines of the old religion. Al- 
—- the city was one of the earliest toembrace 
the doctrines of Luther, the change was quiet ; 
radical in faith, but without the iconoclastic 
spirit which reigned elsewhere. They were 
justly too much attached to their rich’ sculp- 
tures and carvings on the altars, shrines, 
statues, and pulpits, and to the exquisite paint- 
ings on glass, their pride for so many centuriesy 
to destroy them, and convert the temples of 
taste into mere whitewashed, bare walls, as in 
Holland and elsewhere. 

_ The same good taste prevails everywhere 
in the city; the ancient and beautiful carvings 
that ornament almost every building here, 
whether in stone or bronze, are uninjured, and 
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nerally fresh and perfect as of yesterday. 
The costume of the ntry is quaint and 
old: a three-cornered hat, looped up on the 
sides, his long black vest with buttons of the 
silver coin of two florins, his immense black 
frock coat, breeches, buckles, &c., solemnly 


_smoking his meerschaum, how repeatedly has 


he been painted by Ostade, and Douw, and 
Both, and the other Dutch Masters. ‘l'he 
sant women seem fond of bright-colored 
erchiefs on their heads, a strong contrast be- 
tween their curious Dutch jackets and shirts ; 
and a market day scene here is a living revival 
of many a Flemish painting which we are apt 
to think portrays a past Age. 

The customs of society are equally primitive 
and original—the salutation in the morning is 
to wish you a good appetite ; and they do not 
forget to wish you a good digestion after din- 
ner. It is rather dangerous to sneeze, for the 
whole company immediately turn round to- 
wards you and wish you good luck. The 
beauties of Nurembergh are fond of sitting in 
the closed glass balconies, with the little Dutch 
mirror swung outside at right angles to the 
house, reflecting every object in the street. 
They are for ever busy with their embroidery, 
or, to use plain English, stocking knitting, an 
occupation which seems conveniently not to 
interfere with their observation of the mirror. 
Any fine afternoon, if you are desirous of 
seeing the fashion and beauty of the city 
assembled, walk out on the ramparts to the 
Rosenau, or Meadow of Roses. The name is 
merely figurative; it is a collection of quiet 
ponds, with some green walks, pretty pavilions, 
cafés, benches, &c., with a raised circle in the 
centre fora band of music. ‘There you will 
see no ambitious display of dress, and no ex- 
clusive circles; but you will often see princes 
sitting side by side, and chatting sociably with 
the plaimest citizens; and every young belle 
will be plying that perpetual knitting ; and 
although you can never go amiss of as much 
or more beauty than you would see in the 
Prater fone He of Vienna, and of even a 
more delicate cast, the whole company, beau 
and belle, prince and citizen, are making 
themselves happy by quaffing beer from those 
richly-carved flagons, which Douw seems to 
take pleasure in painting: whilst the band 
discourses good music in the shape of the last 
Vienna waltzes. It is fair to parenthesize, 
that the Nurembergh beer is a mild, pleasant 
beverage, an antipodes to the English ale. 

The habits of cleanliness here are worthy of 
Holland. Early on Saturday afternoon, the 
process of weekly cleansing begins, and its 
work is apparently thorough. The house is 
scrubbed, and dusted, and washed throughout; 
every sly nook and corner is diligently probed 
and purified. But the pains-taking housewives 
do not stop here: the side-walk suffers the 
same process, and you will see the industrious 
servant washing the carriage-way, and dili- 
gently sweeping and cleansing every uncleanly 
stone and crevice therein. As in the Knick- 
erbocker days of New York, by sunset of Sa- 
turday, the whole city is brushed, cleaned, 
and washed up; and on Sunday morning the 
whole population are in church. Seldom, even 
in Germany, do you see church-going so unani- 
mous. ‘These simple, old-fashioned habits, are 
at least in adnlealta harmony with the quaint 
old city itself. 

One of the pleasantest spots about Nurem- 
bergh, both in situation and also for intrinsic 
interest, is the Cemetery, or Freudeshof—the 
Court of Peace—as the German expresses it. 
It is on a hill just out of the town, approach- 
ed by a road, which, from some fanciful resem - 
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blance in the surrounding scenery, is called 
Via dolorosa; and its distances are measured 
exactly, as is said, with the path to the Calvary 
of Jerusalem, while the History of the Passion 
and of the Crucifixion is depicted in good stone 
relief on the roadsides. This ancient Ceme- 
tery is greatly more populous tban the modern 
city. ‘There are many tombs in it as early as 
1400. The census of this ancient city has not 
been regularly kept from its commencement ; 
but from the best calculations, it is supposed 
that at least 150,000 persons are sleeping there. 
It is enclosed by a low wall, which also occa- 
sionally crosses it: marking the more recent 
extensions of its limits. From one side, the 
eye wanders with delight over the highly cul- 
tured plains of Bavaria; and on the other, it 
rests upon the innumerable spires, feudal tow- 
ers, walls, castles, and peaked roofs of old Nu- 
rembergh. I looked vey this scene gleaming 
in the rich hues of a fine summer sunset, and 
nothing could be more beautiful. This great 
gathering place—this a history of the 
departed power and glory of Nurembergh, is 
too remote from the town to be disturbed by 
the slight bustle which animates its streets. 
Their mode of sepulture is uniform. Families 
lie together in deep stone vaults under a large 
brown altar-shaped stone, upon which the 
escutcheon and inscriptions are in general 
beautifully wrought in bronze. The inscrip- 
tions are usually simple, and many ornaments 
of bronze were in refined taste. One recent 
tablet of bronze in the shape of a Choir stall, 
bore a relief of an Angel rising with a Child, 
and under it the simple inscription—* Hini- 
ber”—Upward! Another was a relief of the 
Angel of Immortality leaning on a spade. The 
face is beautiful, and the eyes look heaven- 
wards. In this Cemetery are the graves of 
Albrecht Diirer and of Hans Sachs. They 
are like the rest ; their inscriptions are nothing 
more than the usual record of mortality; but 
they are now a place of pilgrimage of em- 

rors and kings. The Kings of Bavaria, of 
ate years, when holding their court, after the 
ancient custom, once in their reigns at the old 
castle in the town, have frequently visited 
these simple depositories of the Peasant Poet, 
and of him who was the Leonardo Da Vinci 
of his native city. And many other poets and 
painters lie here: many knights and princes 
and benefactors: all, no doubt, great in their 
day, but whose fame has not crept beyond the 
walls of this old graveyard. Indeed, were 
one studious of the chronicles of this old city, 
no better treasury of its archives could be 
found than the simple biographies on these 
tombs. 

There is one other object of interest which 
is worth notice, before bidding adieu to Nurem- 
‘bergh. The family of Pehaim here, possess a 
Globe made by their ancestor, Peter Pehaim, 
in the year 1492, whilst Columbus was yet at 
sea. It is said to be the earliest in existence ; 
and tradition says that its artist was an early 
patron, by his wealth and influence, of the en- 
terprise of Columbus. It is in perfect preser- 
vation, although dingy enough by the lapse of 
centuries. About two feet in diameter, it is 
suspended in a brass circle, marked with the 
courses of the winds, with the names and 
after the notions of classical phers. 
The Equinoctial and Zodiac are defined, but 
there is an utter absence of latitude and longi- 
tude. America is of course not there; 
ocean flows over that side of the earth, which 
afterwards belonged to the western world ; and 
the fancy of the artist has depicted some 
whales spouting in the locality of the United 
States ; and some Spanish caravals are sailing 
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in unknown directions over Mexico. A few 
mermaids are combing their locks somewhere 
near modern Greenland, and in old German he 
has inscribed underneath the intelligence that 
many of these peculiar animals are to be met 
with thereabouts. The configuration of Fu- 
rope is certainly singular; a certain wavy line 
answers for all coast; England is about the 
size of Malta; Germany of modern Russia; 
Spain, about double the size of France. The 
Mediterranean dwindles to a small lake; a 
vast region protrudes into the sea, beyond the 
Indus; and is described as the domain of the 
famous Kaiser Prester John. The Antilles 
are small obscure islands on the west coast of 
Africa. The Red Sea is a huge ocean, color- 
ed red; and Palestine is of the size of modern 
Turkey. The geographer evidently propor- 
tions the countries according to their relative 
importance. The whole surface is studded 
with droll figures as specimens of the inhabit- 
ants, productions, and distinctive features of 
the countries, with continual inscriptions of 
their names, character, discovery, &c., forming 
a diligent abstract of the works of the travellers 
and geographers whose names are quoted as 
authorities, and thus giving a very complete 
idea of the state of geographical knowledge of 
the time. 

This rarity, although amusing enough to 
us, is evidently the work of a man of much 
reading ; and it certainly has an additional 
interest as showing the state of geographical 
knowledge existing in Europe at that period, 
when the great Discoverer of a Western | 
World had at last set forth on the voyage of | 
achievement of the long settled purposes and | 
convictions of his mind. Looking at this 
relic, one readily sees what vast obstacles 





were in his path; the causes of the deeply 
settled unbelief which met him on every appeal 
for assistance to his project ; and how strange- 
ly it must have sounded to their ears, when he | 
reasoned of the actual existence of a mighty | 
continent in that waste of waters, which their | 
fancy peopled with mermaids and other deni- | 
zens of the deep. ‘The Globe bears the auto- | 
graph of the maker, and the date of its con-. 
struction, and is of course above all price to the | 
family who still possess it. A few years since | 
the French Academy of Sciences caused a| 
beautiful fac-simile in papier maché to be | 
made of it, and one of the copies was present- | 
ed to the family. The two globes stand | 
together, and are open to examination of any | 
one on application to the family. 
I had neither opportunity nor leisure to ex- | 
amine its library, but it is famous for many | 
MSS. of Luther and Melancthon, and as a’ 
depository of much curious antiquarian lore. 
Although this sketch has filled its des- 
timed limits, it is scarcely a faint outline. 
To describe the lions of Nurembergh fully 
would occupy a volume, but its history would 
be more valuable and interesting. Several! 
antiquarians are now at work in the old library, 
and very soon, no doubt, the great old town 
will find itself grown famous hin their 
labors. . D. 








Tur Devit's Wie.—Some years ago, as the late Rev. 
Mr. Pringle, of Perth, was taking a walk one summer's 
afternoon upon the Inch, two young beaux took it into 
their heads to break a jest upon the old parson. Walking 
briskly up to him, and making their bow politely, they 
asked him if he would tell them the color of the devil's 
wig. The worthy clergyman, surveying them for a few 
seconds, made the following reply: “ Truly, here is a most 
surprising case: two young men have served a master all 
the days of their life, and can't tel) the color of his wig!” 





—Liverpool Albion. 


Poetrp. 
THE FLIGHT OF GENIUS. 


Where in their Northern grandeur lie 
Old Ocean’s craggy shores— 
Where waves give back the glorious sky, 
And lift unceasingly on high 
Their deep, majestic symphony, 
An Eagle sunward soars ! 


Through upper air lies his flight’s bold ring, 
And its portal-guarders frown— 

They throng with angry muttering, 

Their rattling ice-shot round him fling, 

But he shakes the small hail from his wing 
And royally soars on ! 


Yet a sterner, darker strife is nigh— 

Wild storms come sweeping down ; 
Their thunders peal through the trembling sky, 
Their red lights gleam on the quivering eye, 
Small birds to their leafy coverts fly, 

But the Eagle still soars on ! 


Gaze high ! for the thunder’s realm o’erpast, 
Now where warm glories spring,— 
Where no storm his way may overcast, 
Outsoaring the lightning and the blast, 
Lo, a golden cloud receives at last 
The bird of the mighty wing! 


GRACE GREENWOOD. 


HAPPIEST DAYS 


Tuey tell us, Love, that you and I 
Our happiest days are seeing, 
While yet is shut from either’s eye 
The change that waits on being: 
Ah! life they say ’s a weary way 
With less of joy than sorrow, 
For where the sunlight falls to-day 
There'll be a shade to-morrow. 


If ours be love that will not bear 
The test of change and sorrow, 
And only deeper channels wear 
In passing to each morrow ; 
Then better were it that to-day 
We fervently were praying, 
That what we have might pass away 
While we the words were saying. 


The heart has depths of bitterness 
As well as depths of pleasure, 
And those who love, love not unless 
They both of these can measure ; 
There is a time, and it will come, 
When this they must discover, 

And woe if either then be dumb 
‘To power that moved the Lover ! 


‘There are some spots where each will fall, 
And each will need sustaining ; 
And suffering is the lot of all, 
And is of God’s ordaining ; 
Then wherefore do our hearts unite 
In bonds that none can sever, 
If not to bless each changing light, 
And strengthen each endeavor ? 


Then while these happy days we bless, 
Let us no doubt be sowing ; 
Gon’s mercy never will be less, 
Though He should change the showing , 
Such Be our Faith as on we tread, 
Each trusting and obeying, 
As two who by His hand are led, 
And hear what He is saying. 


. LH. 








A Learnep MaAGtsTrRaTE.—At a petty ses- 
sions recently held in Bala, an attorney having 
quoted Blackstone as his authority upon a point 
of law in dispute, one of the magistrates, who 
had lately been elevated to the bench, said, ina 
very authoritative manner, that “he differed 
from Blackstone entirely: he did not agree with 
him at all !!"—English paper. 
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Tue Puapetruta Art-Untoy.—We have 
received an etching of the engraving to be 
issued by the Art-Union of Philadelphia, to the 
subscribers of last year. It is from a painting 
by Leutze, of “ John Knox and Mary Queen 
of Scots,” and is to be executed in the new 
style of engraving, combining mezzotint, line, 
and stipple, whigh in the foreign specimens we 
have seen is very beautiful and effective. The 
council promise that it shall be worthy the ex- 
cellence of the painting and creditable to Ame- 
rican Art. he Philadelphia institution is 
essentially of the same character as that of this 
city; but the plan of distribution is similar to 
that of the London Art-Union. The prizes 
consist not of pictures, but of a number of 
sums of various amount, adapted’ to the pur- 
chase of paintings and other works of art, 
which the prizeholders may select from any 
accredited public gallery in the United States. 
Whether this plan, so successful abroad, where 
the exhibitions abound with good pictures, will 
operate with advantage among us, remains to 
be seen. It is well, however, that the experi- 
ment should be tried, though we think it some- 
what premature. It is undoubtedly, wherever 
Art may have taken a certain stand and when 
the general taste may be considered somewhat 
refined, the means best calculated to promote 
the interests both of the artist and the subscrib- 
er; but we fear it is too much in advance of 
Art in this country. We wish the institution 
every success, and we hope that Philadelphia, 
which has so long enjoyed the deserved charac- 
ter of liberality towards the Arts, will lend such 
encouragement to its efforts, that its influence 
on the national taste may be felt throughout 
the country. We want to see societies of this 
kind established in every large city in the 
Union. That of Cincinnati has been emi- 
nently successful, and a few months since dis- 
tributed nearly a hundred paintings, amongst 
which were many by our most distinguished 
artists. We are somewhat surprised that 
nothing of the kind has been done in Boston, 
where so many beautiful works of Art are to 
be found. e fear that taste is there consi- 
dered a luxury which is the peculiar property of 
the few whom fortune has favored; and 
although the patronage of its merchant-princes 
has been liberally bestowed on those who have 
attained to fame and glory in Art, yet nothing 
has been done to encourage those whose feet 
are on the lowest rounds of the ladder. With 
the best collection of statuary in the country in 
their midst, and with probably more first p fo 
paintings than are to be found in any other 
city, they have yet done nothing towards 
establishing a school for artists. An Art-Union 


there would awaken and expand a taste and 
feeling for Art among the many, and give an 


encouragement to the Arts of Design beyond 
that which is usually extended to them 
by individual patronage. ‘They may be as- 
sured that the institutions of a correspond- 
ing character, existing in this and other cities, 
have proved not ww be source of high gratifi- 
cation to the subscribers, but inestimably use- 
ful in bringing forward artists of talent, who, 
in all human probability, would not otherwise 
have been included among the chosen few, 
through whose penury the genial ray of public 
patronage would have penetrated. 

In the history of Art-Unions, which now oc- 
cupy so prominent a position in the world of 
Art, it is somewhat curious to trace when and 
where the peculiar character of the institution 
hed its origin. The first of which we find any 
record was established at Prague, in 1830, 


under the auspices of the Emperor of Austria. 
Its object was “to purchase the most success- 
ful productions of fivin native artists, and by 
this means to incite those artists to activity, | 
and to promote a more extended taste for the | 
fine arts among the public at large.” The 
yearly subscription was eight shillings, and the 
number of members unlimited. ‘The commit- 
tee purchased, with the funds thus raised, a 
selection of the works exhibited at the Royal | 
Academy, preference being given to the efforts | 
of indigent and unpatronized merit. In all) 
other respects its mode of operation was the | 
same as that adopted by all the similar institu- | 
tions of later growth. Since its establish- 
ment their increase has been very rapid; we 
have no means of knowing how many now | 
exist in Europe, but in Germany almost every | 





one soul, which was imparted by the roya 
touch of the State—a State, that built temples, 
not only to the gods, but to Genius and Merit, 
by rearing that glorious Prytaneum,* where all 
who had served or honored it, were bidden to 
daily banquets, crowned with garlands, and made 
its right hand guests. Of such a system we 
have no example in modern times, except par- 
tially in France, and as we have before said, in 
Italy, and some of the smaller German States, 
in which literature and the arts, particularly 
music and architecture, receive a constant, care- 
ful, and generous encouragement. England, 
secure in her insular position, and undisturbed, 
therefore, by any but foreign wars, and with the 
wealth of both the Indies poured into her lap, 
has yet but recently established, or attempted to 
establish, a .Vational Gallery of Painting, 
which an occasional grant from Parliament 
barely suffices to keep a-going ; and the expense 


town of more than ordinary importance has its ‘of which the government has contrived to di- 
Art-Union, and issues an annua! engraving. —_ minish, or in part balance, by withdrawing the 
ee ee ae ee ——-- ~~ | salary previously allowed to the President of 
‘the Royal Academy; and this, while the office 

€ssan. | was held by Sir Benjamin West. In the mean- 

¥ nee | time, a Hogarth, a > aeetig and a Wilson, and a 
| host of other illustrious artists who might be 
| mentioned, were suffered to wither in want and 
| sink into personal obscurity; while their works 
| adorned the halls of the aristocracy, and formed 
'a halo of glory around the brow of the nation. 
In this country, while both the general govern- 
ment and the States have successively bankrupted 


REMARKS ON THE FINE ARTS. 
Addressed to the President and Regents of 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 


Honos alit Artes.—Hor. 


No. VI. 


Ir is little less than vain, we conceive, to study 
and imitate the chefs d’@uvre of Art, and master- 
pieces of composition, bequeathed to us by the 
Ancients—rather as specimens of what inay be | 
achieved by genius when properly directed in | 
its efforts, and assisted up the arduous steeps of 
knowledge and fame, by the extended and aid- 


themselves in the pursuit of merely mechanical 
objects—nearly one half of which have termi- 
nated abortively—it is only by the casual be- 
quest of a Foreigner, that the attention of the 
Powers that be has for a moment been directed 
to the interest of letters and science, which it 
seems certain are to receive no further aid than 





ing hand of power—than as models to be studi- | they may chance to derive from this fund; or 
ously copied, and servilely imitated; it is, we | than the Managers of the proposed Institution 
say, little less than vain, thus to follow in the | may be enabled to extend to them. In the inte- 
beaten track of our classic predecessors, while | Tim, the West Point Academy, in which Science 
we neglect to investigate or bestow but a casual | and instruction have found a temporary shelter 
attention upon the processes they employed in|is daily threatened with destruction, being 
effecting such wonderful results, and building up | attacked at every session of Congress by dema- 
the pyramids of their greatness and renown oa | ogues, who seek to ingratiate themselves with 
such broad and ever-during foundations, It is | the people by denouncing the institution as 
not, however, too late for us to correct this error, | ristecratic—by falsely accusing its authorities 
and to imitate the workmen rather than the | of practising favoritism towards the son of the 
work ; or to adopt the enlightened method so rich, and by inveighing, with a pretended zeal 
successfully pursued by the more civilized go- for economy, against the expense its maintenance 
vernments of old, both despotic and free, by the | occasions to the nation. We yet believe, that 
tyrants of Sicyon, of Corinth, and Rhodes, as the people of this country, if rightly instruct- 
well as by the great republics of Greece and | ed, and less under the dominion of demagogues, 
Rome, for the nurture and promotion of Letters would be as willing as any others that have pre- 
and the Arts. Methods, which, with all our ceded them in the career of liberty, to promote 
boasted advancement and arrogated superiority, | and cherish the interests of Literature and the 
we have neither had the intelligence rightly to | Fine Arts; and would readily sanction any ap- 
appreciate, nor the liberality to pursue. In| propriation directed to this object; had their 
Athens—that paragon of antiquity, and cynosure | legislators and leaders the independence to 





of ages, to whose example we shall more par- | 
ticularly refer—a large annual sum, apportioned 
from the revenues of the state, was devoted to 
the support and promotion of the Drama, Letters, 
and the Fine Arts; and this,as we have before 
said, while the government was involved gn 
almost perpetual wars, and without the aid of 
the Press, or any of those numerous labor-saving 


inventions, that at the present day afford no| 
less assistance to the mind, than to the mecha- | 


nical powers of man. We indeed found colleges, 
in which to study her lore, and endow Profes- 
sorships for teaching it—but what are the fruits 
of these cold apd formal systems of instruction, 
which were originally devised by monks and 
ascetics, for the purpose of narrowing and bring- 
ing the mind under the yoke of superstition, 
rather than of liberalizing its sentiments, expand- 
ing its powers, and inspiring it with that enthu- 
siasm for knowledge, and eleutherism or love of 
liberty, by which alone the ingenuous spirit of 
youth can be successfully aroused to action and 
thought, and animated forward in the Olympic 
race of emulation and glory? ‘ Where is the 
Promethean heat”—the lofty love of all that 
is great in action or thought, that in ancient 


advocate and the courage to support, such a 
policy But it is the interest of selfish and 
shallow politicians to keep and remove from the 
eyes of the people, those higher and purer lights 
of knowledge and aids of civilization, by which 
their intellectual and moral character, as well as 
their physical condition, would be improved and 
elevated ; as they might thence be led, and indeed 
would be certain to require, a very different 
order of qualification in their representatives 
and functionaries, from those which they meet 
with in their present employé3, and the brawl- 
ers and demagogues who now find favor with 
them. 

While the General Government, as we have 
already said, has in one way or other dissipated 
nearly fifty millions of the public treasure, and 
has literally nothing to show for it, that pos- 
terity or the future inquirer will be able to dis- 
cover ; the individual States have been equally 
lavish and wasteful, and after having encum- 
bered themselves with an aggregate debt of 





* ipod gs od at Athens oy each day =e 
arge ’ Prytaneum, where ve a 
ence, offered sacrifices, and feasted caput @ all those 





Athens animated the whole body politic as with 


who had rendered signal services to their country. 
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more than two hundred millions of dollars! 
have not even the consolation of being able to 
say that the money, though spent, has not been 
lost, but remains durably invested, or has been ex- 
pended in establishing institutions, and erecting 
monuments illustrative of the wisdom, enlighten- 
ment, and taste of their rulers—and that will re- 
flect a glory over the land to the remotest gene- 
rations. One million of the fifty thus unpro- 
fitably or corruptly expended by the Govern- 
ment, would have sufficed to have established by 
the side of the Smithsonian Institute, a WVa- 
tional Academy ; t» erect a JVational Ob- 
servatory, and other monuments, either of taste 
or scientific utility, that would have both bene- 
fited and embellished the Capital, and tended to 
render it the seat of science and refinement, in- 
stead of its being, as it now is, a den of discord, 
and the head-quarters of political intrigue and 
party strife. The State of Pennsylvania having, 
in like manner, misapplied, and finally sunk, 
forty millions of its public treasure, or incurred 
a debt to that enormous amount in digging 
canals and founding railroads that have eventu- 
ally only been an expense and a burdea upon 
her hands, is now compelled to hire out, or offer 
for sale,* these profitless and costly works, and 
to impose a heavy direct tax upou her people, 
and on future generations, in order to meet the 
interest on, and pay off the onerous public debt, 
thus foolishly and improvidently incurred. 

We remember seeing, some years ago, or in 
1809—we think—an earnest appeal, er, more 
properly speaking, a Mendicant Article, from 
the pen of Mr. Robert Walsh, in behalf of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Arts,t which he repre- 





* “Tf public opinion is to have anything to do with 
legislative action upon this subject, our State works must 
be sold or leased ; indeed, at several country meetings in 
the interior, the people have in so many words declared, 
that they will notsubmit to further taxation for the object 
of paying the obligation of the Commonwealth ; unless by 
se.ling or renting the public works, they shall be rendered 
@ source of revenue instead of expense.’’— Philadelphia In- 
quirer, June 24th, 1842. 

«Tue Stare Worxs.—We notice with pleasure that 
at the mee*ing held in North Mulberry Ward a few even- 
ings since, a resolution was adopted, instructing the dele- 
gates to support candidates for the Legislature, known to 
be favorable to the sale of the State Works. This is the 
trae policy, and we trust that the city and county Lg 
tions of both parties will pursue a similiar course. he 
truth is, before the meeting of the last Legislature, the 
people of the interior expressed themselves in the most 
unequivocal manner upon this subject. They not only 
suid distinctly that they were in favor of the disposal of 
the public works of the Commonwealth, but they avowed 
a determination to submit to no further taxation, unless 
the improvements should cease to be a source of corrup- 
tion to the Executive, and of expense to the people."’—Phila- 
delphia cote August \8th, 1842. 

The Editor of the New York American, in his paper of 
the 17th of August last, in com:nenting on the Message of 
the Governor of that State, observes: * As things now 
stand—the New York and Erie Railroad—for which the 
State has advanced three millions, and individuals nearly 
two millions more, is to be sold, uniess at this session the 
Legislature should interpose.”” He asks, “in the name of 
justice—of the inte est of the southern counties—of this 
city, and indeed of the State,—to be saved from the hands 
of the sheriff.” 

“ Nineteen of the States of this Union, in the ardent, 
perhaps, in some cases, inconsiderately ardeut, pursuit of 
the improvement of their own condition, have become in 
volved, some of them heavily involved, in debt. The 
greatest portion of this debt has been contracted for the 
accomplishment of stupendous works, to expedite and 
facilitate the interconrse of travel and of trade between the 
remotest extremities of this greatrepublic,&c. * * * 
They need the assistance of friendly and powerful hand, 
and where should they find it, but in the sympathies of the 
National Government ?"’— Report on the Veto. 

1 Tue Acapemy or Fine Arts—Svccestions oF 
Revier.—The public lovk to the Directors of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, to give them an opportunity of evincing 
their sympathy with them for the loss of so many valuable 
works of art. I trust that a direct resort will be had to the 
public for contributions to a fand for replacing the statues 
and paintings. I suggest thata Fair be opened for this 
purpose, in September or October. and that it be placed 
under the care of ladies of fashien and taste. With other 
objects at the Fair, Paintings and Statues, and other speci- 
mens of the Arts, might be commingled, so us to make in 
reality a Fair of the Arts. This exhibition would be novel 
and a and would no doubt yield a bountiful 
relief to the funds of the Academy. Fairs have been 
opened for similar pur; in Boston, and have always 
been found the most effectual mode of raising funds. All 
classes of the population would be drawn to sucha Fair, 
and would contribute their mite to the re-embellishment of 
the Academy. I hope that no misplaced delicacy or 
squeamishness will induc: the Directors to forego such a 
certain means of assistance. 








sented as on the eve of being closed, for want of | tosave a remnant from the wreck of their 


the necessary patronage, or of the means of 
upholding and continuing it. We were the 
more struck at the moment, by this representa- 
tion, from having but a short time previous 
seen it stated in one of the papers of that city, 
that the State had already, at that period, sunk 
above five millions of dollars, in abortive public 
works, and profitless improvements. One mii- 
lion of this sum, or two out of the forty millions 
subsequently squandered, would not only have 
sufficed to sustain an Academy of Arts, and 
placed it on a splendid and permanent footing, 
but would have afforded her the means of adorn- 
ing her capital with other institutions, and with 
monuments of architecture and taste, that would 
have rendered it a point of attraction to foreign- 
ers, and drawn to it in this way a revenue from 
abroad, which would have shown that improve- 
ments-of this kind are no less worthy the 
attention of legislators in an economical point of 
view, than as objects illustrative of the genius, 
the enlightenment, and the power of a nation.* 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Michigan, Maryland, 
Florida, and others of the States, have also 
successively ruined themselves by banking spe- 
culations, and mis-named public improvements, 
which plunged them into debt, bankruptcy, and 
anarchy, and compellei them to resort to relief 
laws, repudiation, and other disgraceful expedi- 
ents, in the vain hope of staving off impending 
ruin, and escaping from the consequences of their 
rashness, folly, and infatuation. ‘This pecuniary 
distress, and complication of public evils, was | 
so much the more aggravated and mortifying, as | 
it excited no sympathy or pity in any quarter, | 
being the deserved consequence of grasping cu- | 

idity and a sordid ambition ; and bringing with | 
it, none of the usual benefits or corrective effects | 
of experience and suffering. On the contrary, | 


the parties thus pampered and driven to despera- | 


tion, were necessarily tempted to practise every | 
expedient of chicanery, fraud, and concealment, | 
and not unfrequently resorted to open spoliation | 
and robbery—in order to balk their creditors, or | 








{ 
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Let subscription papers be also handed around among | 
gentlemen of taste and fortune, both for money and such 
paintings as may deserve a place among the productions of > 
the great masters. 

(Something, it thus appears, will be done by the ladies, 
at least, towards restoring the Ephesian Temple, which 
even an EBrostratus would have spired.} 

*« England, so generous, so wise, in works of practical 
utility, has too long looked at the imaginative arts with | 
the jealous eye of parsimony. She is but slowly tearninz, 
that,in addition to the intellectual plewsure there is no ; 
inconsiderable degree of financial profit, to be derived from 
works that may, at first sight, seem to be mere ostenta- 
tious embellishment; but the examples of Rome and 
Florence, and, above all, of Munich, Berlin, and Paris, 
are beginning to open our eyes. It was the great Colbert, , 
we think, that, on some objections to one of Louis X1V.’s 
costly carrousels, showed, by calculation, that it would | 
produce, from the influx of strangers, ten times more profit 
to the industry of the kingdom, than it would cost to the 
royal purse; and we have little doubt that the sums spent 
onthe embellishment of Paris, great as they have been, , 
are always producing, if not a full, at least a satisfactory | 
return: which, ifthe king can sober down the minds of his 
people to a spirit of peace, will every day become more 
considerable. We should not forget how and amongst 
whom, the cost of public works is distributed ; not to the 
idle and the rich, who receive from them only an intellec- 
tual enjoyment,—but to the artistic and industrious 
classes, who find in them the actual me ins of livelihood : 


“¢ For hence the poor are cloth'd, the hungry fed, 
Work for himself, and for his caildren bread, 
The laborer finds.” 


“ [tis rather curious to meetin very remote antiquity, a 
great authority on this subject, which we once betore | 
quoted. When Pericles was creating those glorious | 
works with which he aggrandized, as well as illustrated | 
his country, he too was charged with profusion ; aad the | 
narrow minds of his adversaries pressed upon him the | 
specious argument of economy. The answer of the great 
statesman is recorded by Plutarch; and we ean add 
nothing more strong, more forcible, and more appropriate, | 
as t» the erection of national monuments :— Pericles | 
answered this charge, by observing that, as the State was 
provided with all the necessaries of war, its superfluous 
wealth should be laid out in such works as, when 
executed, would be eternal monuments of its glory ; and 
which, during their execution, would diffuse an universal 
plenty,—for, as so many kinds of labor, and such a variety 
of instruments and materials, were requisite to these un- 
dertakings, every art would be exerted, every hand em- 
ployed ; almost the whole city would re and be, at 
the same time, both adorned and suppo by itself.’ "-- 





Art. Old and New Ministries, Sept., 1841. 


fortunes. 
_ They were thus, in a manner, forcibly drawn 
into courses by which they were only plunged 
daily deeper in demoralization, and hardened in 
depravity. For though the maxim—nemo re- 
pente turpissimus, or that no one becomes sud- 
'denly wicked—is sufficiently just, as applied to 
individuals, it unfortunately does not hold true 
in relation to communities or states; the re- 
| sponsibility in their case being so minutely sub- 
| divided, that suffering without shame is the only 
penalty attached to their errors and misdeeds, 
_ however flagrant or criminal they may be. The 
State of South Carolina also, though she did not 
exactly go to the same extreme in speculation 
| (that vice of modern, and we might say of Ame- 
| rican invention), or incur as great an amount of 
| guilt and distress as some of her sister members 
'of the Union, has yet done her share in the way 
\of public works and visionary expenditure, and 
, sufficiently indulged the national passion for me- 
‘chanical improvements, by sinking at one time 
| two millions of doilars on the Saluda and other 
works, and in laying off railroads and foundry 
| causeways, some of the latter of which showed 
| that her scientific State engineers might, with ad- 
| vantage, have taken counsel of the beaver, as So- 
| lomon recommended the sluzgard to do of the in- 
,dustrious ant. A very small fraction from the 
) above handsomesum would have enabled the pub- 
, lic spirited projectors of the 4ceademy of Arts, in 
‘Charleston, to perpetuate the establishment, in- 
stead of being obliged to disperse the collection, 
and sell the building that had been erected to 


‘receive it, from a want of the pecuniary means 


necessary for maintaining it. This constant and 
enormous waste of public treasure, for objects 
which are among the lowest that can engaze the 
attention of a free and virtuous people, cannot 
but be lamented by those who reflect how much 
moral good might have been done—how many 
noble institutions founded, and how many great 
national ends accomplished, had those vast sums 
been judiciously expended, or applied with an 
enlightened view to the true and higher interests 
of the people. The more deeply indebted States 
have, in but too many instances, sought to evade 
the payment of their just obligations, by expedi- 
ents worthy only of the common swindler, and 
which the people or their constituents, being 
similarly situated, have not only sanctioned but 
put in practice towards their own individual 
creditors, by taking every advantage allowed by 
the laws, or by absconding and running their 
property off to other territories beyond the reach 
of pursuit. All this has happened among a people 
more favorably situated for the development and 
practice of every national virtue, and who should 
also have been richer, and might have enjoyed a 
greater degree of worldly happiness and pros- 
perity than any who have ever before existed. 
While other nations are exhibited on the great 
tableau of history, as first ruuning a career of 
greatness and glory and then falling into luxury 


,and a servile corruption of manners, it has been 


vur lot to present the example of a young people 


‘thus prematurely demoralized, or, ere they had 


reached their noon, presenting a spectacle of 


, corruption, ruin, and distress, that drew the at- 
|tention and excited the wonder of a gazing 
| world. 


It is surely mortifying, and deeply dis- 
appointing to the friends of mankind and of free 


| government, to behold a people, thus apparently 


selected by Providence to take the lead in the 
march of human improvement, so little mind- 
ful of the high and glorious mission assigned it, 
as to have become wholly absorbed in the low 
and debasing pursuit of gain—lost to all the 
nobler sentiments and aspirations of youth, and, 
to use the language of the Bard of Coila, “ care- 
less of the voice of the morning.”’ 

The following remarks of the eloquent Chan- 
ning are important, solemn, and interesting, and 
sound like a warning from another world :—‘“ In 
one respect, our institutions have disappointed 
us all. They have wrought out for us that ele- 
vation of character which is the most precious, 
and, in truth, the only substantial blessing of 
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liberty. Our progress in prosperity has, indeed, 
been the wonder of the world; but this pros- 
rity has done much to counteract the enno- 
ling influence of free institutions. The pe- 
culiar circumstances of the country, and of our 
times, have forced in upon us a torrent of wealth, 
and human nature has not been strong enough 
for the assault of such severe temptation. 
Prosperity has become dearer than freedom. 
Government is regarded more as a means of en- 
riching the country, than of securing private 
rights. We have become wedded to gain as 
our chief good. That under the present domi- 
nance of this degrading passion, the higher vir- 
tues, the moral independence, the self-reverence 
for man as man, which are the ornaments and 
safeguards of a republic, should wither and give 
place to selfish calculations and indulgence ; to 
show and its extravagances ; to anxious, envious, 
and discontented strivings ; to wild adventure, 
and to the gambling spirit of speculation—will 
surprise no one who has studied human nature. 
Whether, without some fiery trial, some signal 
prostration of our prosperity, we can rise to the 
force and self-denial of freemen, is a question 
not easily solved. Do we not feel that our 
work as a nation is to carry freedom, religion, 
science, and a nobler form of human nature over 
this continent? and why do we not remember, 
that to diffuse these blessings we must first 
cherish them in our own borders ; and that what- 
ever deeply and permanently corrupts us, will 
make our spreading influence a curse, and not a 
blessing to the world. It is a common idea in 
Europe that we are destined to diffuse civiliza- 
tion over America; but our absorption in gain 
marks us out as fated to fall behind the old 
world in the higher improvements of society— 
the enthusiasm of literature and the fine arts— 
which throws such a lustre around other coun- 
tries.”t+ The true object, we venture to add, of 
free government is not, as is mistakenly appre- 
hended, the promotion of a mere national pros- 
perity, founded on the wealth, the public im- 
rovements, or the industry of a nation, or * the 
appiness of the greatest number”—the vulgar 
dogmas of the day; but to re-erect the fallen 
spirit; arouse the dormant moral energies; and 
dignify the character of man, The mechanic 
aris can do nothing towards advancing those ob- 
jects; but whatever tends to refine the tastes, 
soften the manners, and chasten the pleasures of 
society, in so far promotes its best and highest in- 
terests. Literature and the fine arts are the 
handmaids of religion, and have always minis- 
tered at her altars; prepared her way ; assisted 
to rear and decorate her tabernacles; to spread 
abroad her oracles, and celebrate her triumphs, 
The legislators and rulers of a free country are 
false to their mission, and forgetful of their 
highest duties, when they mislead the people in 
the pursuit of merely worldly and industrial 
objects, and expend the national treasures for 
urposes of mere temporary and physical utility, 
instead of dedicating them to the moral and in- 
tellectual improvement of those from whom they 
are derived, and whose instructions and progress 
in refinement and civilization they were de- 
signed to promote. ATHENIAN, 


* We have a compendious view of the objects and cha- 
racter of the utilitarian system, in the following extract 
from the Westminster Review, the accredited expounder 
and champion of the system: ‘“ What is the true end of 
all social institutions, but the social interest?) What other 
meaning should state policy have, than tbat the people 
constituting the state should be well fed, well clothed, well 
lodged, well educated, and well protected from every ca- 
lamity that human praudence can avert.’’— Westminster 
Review, June, 1845. Art.—*Old and New London.” 
This, according to this oracle, the physical well-being of 
society—such as that enjoyed by a commanity of bees and 
beavers—is the only object that should be aimed at by the 
legislator, or is worthy the attention of the philanthropist 
and statesman. t Letter to Mr. Clay. 

Petitions are now circulating at Berlin for signature, de- 
manding *n emancipation of the Jews, or, as it is termed, 
the remova! of the social barrier between Jew and Chris. 





tian. — 

The Literary Gazette states that M. Minas,a 
learned Greek, has discovered a work of Plato— 
a treatise on the human race, which has hitherto 
escaped the researches of the learned. 
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Works in Press. 


Carey & Hart are just about to issue a 
work which will excite no little interest, as 
its title at once discloses—* Historical and 
Secret Memoirs of the Empress Josephine,” 
by Mademoiselle La Normand ; translated by 
J. L. Howard, Esq. 2 vols.,720 pages. ~ 

in glancing over some of the sheets, we have 
been puzzled between two of the most remark- 
able chapters in the life of Josephine, and after 
hesitating which to prefer extracting as giving 
the readiest insight into her character, have 
selected the following. 


** To be contented with one’s lot, whatever it 
may be; to live without ambition, and without 
desires ; to rely upon Providence alone—this is 
the true science of happiness, and the one of 
which all men are destitute.” 

Such were the lessons of morality daily taught 
by the Marquis de Beauharnais to the amiable 
Madame Renaudin. Mademoiselle de Tascher* 
had been presented to him on her arrival at 
Fontaineblean, but he was far from supposing 
that her aunt destined her for one of his sons. 
At the first mention of this alliance, the old 
man showed so much repugnance that the pro- 
ject soon ceased to be mentioned in his presence. 
Common friends were resorted to as mediators. 
The claims of the viscount’s family were nu- 
merous; he himself opposed the union. Bitter- 
ness began to infuse itself into the controversy. 
The unhappy Josephine could well have wished 
that this sad rite might have been postponed in- 
definitely : ‘* For,” said she to the persons who 
had condescended to protect her, ** we are un- 
known to each other; we have lived in different 
countries ; destined, perhaps, never to love each 
other, we shall live in a manner separate; the 
dreams of my sensitive heart will, perhaps, 
never be in harmony with his; he will compre- 
hend nothing of its language; he will have to 
resort to lying; dissimulation, a dangerous art, 
will become necessary in his intercourse with 
the world ; he will conceal from me his thoughts, 
his desires, his actions; I shall soon become a 
stranger to him, and he will be embarrassed 
when he shall find himself in the painful alter- 
native of breaking his solemn promises, or ful- 
filling them under a perpetual constraint. Un- 
quiet, he will be unhappy; and net knowing 
how to escape from the labyrinth, he will resolve 
not to answer my simple questions, which to 
him will seem indiscreet ; the resolution, which 
his position will force upon him, will lead him 
to change the part he will act at first, and in his 
turn to address to me various questions—to give 
me hardly time to express my thoughts, and, 
finally, to impute faults to me, in order to make 
me the dupe of hisartifices.” . . . . The young 
American already foresaw that she should be- 
come an object of calumny, and that those per- 
sons who censured the feelings which the vis- 
count entertained towards her, would, in the 
end, interest themselves in sowing the seeds of 
hatred between a husband naturally jealous, and 
a woman unjustly accused. She left with regret 
the spot which had witnessed a single, fugitive 
moment of happiness. From the time of her 
entrance into the convent at Panthemont, she 
was in a state of depression difficult to describe ; 
and by a secret instinct she perceived, from the 
moment that she entered society, that the artful 
and sly Madame de V***, by interposing an in- 
surmountable obstacle to her felicity, would play 
the hypocrite so skilfully as to deprive her of 
every shadow of hope. 

_Josephine sometimes received the visits of the 
viscouut at the grates of her window. Without 
exactly knowing why, she could not avoid feel- 
ing a secret agitation whenever she heard him 
announced. A presentiment seemed to teach 
her that the prediction of the black woman was 
hastening to its fulfilment. She combated 
these thoughts; she shed involuntary tears 
The recollection of her parents, and, above all, 


* Josephine. 
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of William, that William who was never to be 
hers, filled her imagination with painful fore- 
bodings. Madame Renaudin often addressed her 
reproachfully about what she called the whim- 
sies of her mind; while Josephine showed to- 
wards her aunt nothing but the innocence, the 
simplicity, the confidence of a child, and re- 
vealed to her all her secrets, the most touching 
incidents of her life, even the attachment she 
had conceived for the young Creole William. 
She told her story with all the enthusiasm with 
which the thought of William inspired her, and 
told her aunt how their mothers had reared them 
together; how they loved their children; and 
how their children naturally loved each other. 

The aunt spoke to her the language of a friend ; 
she sought to make her niece understand that by 
her cares, and by the will of destiny, she was to 
reach an elevated rank. “ Would that I were 
again in my beloved island!” answered Jose- 
phine. ‘I love tranquillity ; [ cannot conceal 
from myself that the distractions and the plea- 
sures of society gain by degrees a dominion over 
the strongest mind, and trouble the wisest head. 
Ought I not to fear that I, too, carried along by 
the common whirlwind, may run after the chi- 
meras, baubles of an idle and dissipated life? . 
. - Ah! madam, can I remain unconcerned in 
the midst of imminent and continual dangers ? 
Alas! | already foresee them too plainly! .. . 
While reflecting that I am to be united for ever 
to a man, who only marries me by way of yield- 
ing to the will of his father, I feel myself on the 
brink of a volcano, or some spot shaken by earth- 
quakes. Still I see the future before me. May | 
not hope that chance, that some unforeseen 
event, may yet render possible what at this time 
seems impossible? No, no, I will not give up 
all for lost !’ 

Madame Renaudin was alarmed at this; but 
what could she do? She resolved to employ the 
language ofreason ‘* My purpose, Josephine,” 
said she, ‘is not to delude you by false hopes. 
The self-love of your p:rents might have been 
flattered by the homage which the son of the 
Marquis de Beauharnais rendered their daughter. 
Perhaps they might even feel afraid that their 
daughter might escape from the hunorable alli- 
ance which | have taken so much pleasure in 
endeavoring to form; but whatever may be your 
motives, my young friend, I am incapable of 
longer dissimulation. [ shall send you back to 
your native country ; you will carry with youmy 
regrets. I flatter myself that, in returning thi- 
ther from the tender affection which I could not 
but feel for you, your own heart (as well as mine) 
will be afflicted; and I wish that, from to-day, 
you would cease to recognise any other authority 
than that of my benevolence. Thus your mar- 
riage will be broken off by myself; for the 
rest, be content with the consequences of your 
refusal,” 

This language made such an impression upon 
Mademoiselle de Tascher, that she retired to 
her private apartment some time before the bril- 
liant assembly, where she then was, had separat- 
ed ; for it was on @ day when Madame Renaudin 
had invited many of her friends to her house, 
and the one on which Josephine came regularly 
each week to visit her. Josephine found no 
sleep; she had not forgotten the wise counsels 
of her mother ; they were still graven upon her 
heart, never to be effaced. But virtue does not 
interdict a wise liberty. ‘1 will only try,” said 
she to herself, ‘to postpone the fatal epoch 
which is to deprive me of mine—that is all I 
can hope for.” 

She wrote her friends a long account of what 
she was doing, and of the pretended pleasures 
which were henceforth to occupy her time. She 
told them that she wished to become better ac- 
quainted with the marquis’s son. ‘I wish,” 
said she, ‘‘ to study his character, to observe his 
conduct, to judge, in fine, whether the beauty of 
his mind corresponds with that of his face.” 

After the touching scene which I have just 
described, the conduct of Madame Renaudin to- 
wards her niece was perfectly sincere. Anxious 
to protect her from all reproaches of her parents, 
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she had informed them of the repugnance which 
she felt to form a marriage contract at so tender 
anage. ‘* Expect all from time,” said she to her 
ether. “ Josephine, always modest, will enjoy 
her triumph with calmness; she will use with 
moderation her ascendency over me, and only in 
order to contribute to her repose. She seems 
even now to be afraid of losing my affections, 
which a single moment of time has sufficed to 
win for her. She is correct in not counting upon 
lasting happiness or a brilliant victory. My 
self-love, as well as your own, can easily over- 
throw the transient dominion this young crea- 
ture has succeeded in establishing over us both ; 
and when her sixteenth year has passed, | trust 
a power superior to mine will make a success- 
ful attack upon her heart.”’ 

Madame Renaudin, who already read the heart 
of the young Creole, yielded herself up to the 
charm, always new to her, of doing good to her 
niece, and inspiring her with sentiments of gra- 
titude. 

The solitude in which the young American 
girl was living, increased her pangs, rendered 
her regrets the more bitter, her life more lan- 
guishing, the loss of her hopes the more dis- 
tressing, and the necessity of some new encou- 
ragement the more urgent. At length she per- 
ceived the dawn of a new hope, and gave herself 
up to it with transport. No, she was by no 
means a senseless being ! 

The Abbess of Panthemont, that friend of the 
afflicted, had sounded the depths of Josephine’s 
heart with a compassionate and delicate hand. 
Her heavenly mind, guided by the spirit of cha- 
rity, was afflicted at her lot. She pitied the 
young girl, and encouraged her to listen to the 
advice of her friends, repeating to her continu- 
ally this line from Corneille, ** Le dévoir d'une 
fille est dans Pob€issance.” 

In order to appreciate the resolution which 
Josephine then formed, it is necessary to have 
experienced the storms of the heart, to have felt 
the dominion of all the affections united in one; 
to have been deprived of the object of this one 
universal sentiment. She made up her mind to 
declare to Madame Renaudin that soon the Vis- 
count de Beauharnais should be the exclusive 
possessor of her heart 

Notwithstanding the perfidious insinuations of 
certain interested personages, who aimed to dis- 
turb her repuse, Josephine, towards the end of 
her sixteenth year, became the wife of a man 
who possessed eminent qualities He possessed 
a noble mind and a feeling heart. She soon be- 
came sincerely attached to him, and learned to 
forget by degrees all the illusions of her child- 
hood. She left him in ignorance of one fatal 
passion, which might have destroyed his repose, 
and perhaps his attachment to her. But whilst 
she concealed from him the fact, she imposed 
upon herself the duty of acting as if it were 
known to him. Let the past be buried in eter- 
nal oblivion !—Beauharnais is henceforth every- 
thing to Josephine, whose only care must be to 
please him. 

As has been seen, she yielded to the repre- 
sentations of her friends in giving her hand to 
the son of her aunt’s protector; the viscount 
inspired her with respect and confidence, but did 
not awaken in her the flames of love. Still too 
young to understand the weight of the claims 
which marriage imposes, she was not skilful 
enough to act before her husband the part of a 
tender wife. 

In a moment of ill-humor she dropped the 
hint that she should have preferred M. de Beau- 
harnais for her brother-in-law. “ He laughed 
at me,” said Josephine, ‘* but did not the less 
exert himself to find out the way to my heart.” 
But when at length she had made him a father, 
her tenderest affections took the place of that 
cold indifference with which he first inspired 
her. The viscount was a man of consideration; 
he was a major in the *** regiment; he solicited 
the presentation of his wife at the court of Louis 
XVI.; it was deferred under various pretexts. 
Madame de Beauharnais profited by the delay, 





by improving herself in the arts of pleasing, 
which as yet she possessed but imperfectly, and 
applauded herself for the progress she made. 
Both husband and wife held a highly respectable 
rank, and were in the habit of receiving visits 
from the most distinguished persons in Paris. 
Hence Josephine was in some sort forced to 
plunge into the whirlpool of society 

The innocence which she carried with her 
from the paternal roof ran the greater risks, as 
the circle in which she moved became enlarged. 
The spectacle of so many new objects, the viva- 
city of the French people, insensibly made an 
impression upon her, A fine residence, splen- 
did equipage, a brilliant retinue, and exquisite 
board, pictures, statues, costly furniture, and the 
thousand other factitious demands of taste and 
pleasure, began to seduce her imagination. Still, 
upon .principle, she avoided those tumultuous 
assemblages where gossip and back-biting are 
regarded as proofs of wit. The narrow circle of 
a few persons of understanding more befitted her 
character. She avoided, as tar as depended on 
her, the rocks of ambition. M. de Beauharnais 
saw his son growing up under his eyes, and 
already began to dream of the part he was one 
day to act in public affairs. 

Searcely had young Eugene learned to talk, 
when his father began to flatter himself with the 
idea of seeing the favors of the court heaped 
upon him. And yet M. de Beauharnais decorat- 
ed himself with the name of philosophe! Such 
are % astonishing contradictious of the human 
mind, 

Thus Josephine spent her time, divided be- 
tween the duties of maternal tenderness, and the 
etiquette imposed upon her by the rank she 
held in society. 

At length her husband came one day, and an- 
nounced to her with enthusiasm, that the time 
of her presentation at court was fixed, but that 
the queen had designated an hour for receiving 
her in her private apartments. He explained to 
her the importance of this signal favor. 

Although she herself did not partake of his 
exultation, still, in order to gratify hin, she 
promised to be particularly mindful of every ob- 
servance which this privilege imposed. 
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Josephine knew not to what to attribute this 
provoking distrust. Did it become him to ac- 
cuse Madame Renaudin ? 

But although her self-love might have been 
flattered by exercising her pleasing talents in so- 
ciety, yet she preserved a tender attachment to 
Beanharnais. It is certain that she sometimes 
thought of William; but she avoided every oc- 
casion which might furnish reproaches against 
her on this account. Never did she violate the 
obligation she had in this respect imposed on 
herself, and she even consented to forego almost 
entirely the charming society of Madame the 
Countess of Montesson. 

From the day that Beauharnais announced to 
his wife that her countryman would probably be 
presented to her, with his young spouse (they 
were on their way from England), she confined 
herself more closely to her apartment, looking 
after the health of her son, which had given her 
some uneasiness: she had the good fortune to 
save his life. The viscount was obliged to be 
often absent on duty, and Josephine embraced 
the opportunities thus afforded to finish her 
course of studies. She was quite fond of read- 
ing, and took great delight in perusing the best 
authors. In this way she perfected her taste, 
and greatly improved her understanding. 

*Twas thus that she acquired the knowledge 
which afterwards became so precious to her, and 
by a skilful use of which she at length almost 
succeeded in dissipating the coldness which 
reigned betwixt her and her husband. He per- 
mitted her to accompany him to Strasburg, 
where his regiment was in garrison. The belle 
Creole could not but clarm the society of Stras- 
burg; she became, in fact, a universal favorite 
there. 

But, after his return to Paris, Beauharnais 
showed himself but seldom inside his house, and 
his humor became soured. The kind of repose 
which Josephine now enjoyed became an illu- 
sion. She was to drain the cup of misfortune : 
such was the decree of destiny ! 

Having, in this interval, given birth to a 
daughter, this happy circumstance enabled her 
to bear up with courage under the numerous ca- 
lumnies of which she became the object. She 


The w.fe of Louis XVI had, in some degree, | was at this time far from being able to penetrate 


lessened the burden of the court ceremonies ; 
but there were some which, from a respect to 
their antiquity, she had not dared attack ; of this 


their real causes) She needed a familiar spirit 
to reveal the secret acts of her husband’s private 
life. Unhappily a malicious spirit constantly 


number was the use of robes d la Frangaise, | peset her. Madame de V*** began by inspiring 


and the immense cloaks which decorated the 
ladies of quality. 

Let one picture to himself a young Creole girl, 
free from the cradle, knowing nothing about 


| 


her with an unwise distrust; then led her to 
take some hazardous steps; and cunningly dug 
beneath her the abyss which was to swallow her 
up. She was the primary cause of all the evils 


fashion, all at onée decked out with costly | through which Josephine was doomed to pass. 


paints and perfumes, which render the skin still 


* You have presumed too much upon your 


more fresh and brilliant, muffled up in heavy | strength ; you ought not to have espoused 


and inconvenient clothing, and loaded dowa with | Beauharnais.”’ 


one of those enormous hoops which do not per- 


mit the wearer to pass straight through a door ; | 


let him form an idea of the embarrassment of a 
woman accustomed to let her locks float in long 
tresses, obliged painfully to sustain the editice 
of a tall and heavy head-dress—and he will be 
able to judge of the situation of her who could 


not, without great difficulty, retain in her | 


memory the voluminous code of court usage. 
Happily, on appearing at Versailles, she fouad 
herself relieved by the extreme gooduess of the 
queen, from this fatiguing ceremonial. This 
gave her courage ; and no ionger doubting her 
own abilities, she fairly outdid herself, and not 
only attracted flattering compliments from the 
ladies of the court, but the particular regard of 
the royal family. 

Madame Beauharnais was enchanted with her 
début, and her husband received the most flatter- 
ing compliments on the occasion. 

At first, he took it as an augury favorable to 
his fortune. Some time afterwards Josephine 
observed, with a feeling of deep concern, that 
her husband’s humor was becoming reserved 
and sombre. The viscount finally compelled 


her to renounce the society of most of her ac- 
quaintances, and required her to forbear entire- 
ly to return the visits of Madame Renaudin. 


! 





Such was the language of the 
perfidious Madame de V***,—of that woman 
whom the viscount had in a manner compelled 
his wife to receive and regard as her friend—a 
title which she haughtily assumed. She would 
insinuate to Josephine that the least resistance 
to her husband’s will, the slightest imprudence, 
would prove her inevitable ruin. ‘* Promise 
me,” said the artful intriguer, “ that you will 
never utter any complaints to dear Alexander ; 
do not, without my aid, seek to pierce the dark- 
nvs which veils his conduct ; keep secret what 
I am about to tell you; when the time comes, I 
will explain all; for the present, be content 
with knowing that the father of your children is 
an ingrate, and that he lavishes upon others the 
tribute of attachment which is alone your due, 
and of which you daily show yourself so 
worthy.” et 
Thus did Madame de V*** adroitly instil into 
the heart of this unhappy woman the poison of 
jealousy. She sought to induce her to take part 
in her own quarrel with Beauharnais, and to 
make her partake of all her resentments towards 
him. She saw that Beauharnais neglected his 
wife, and, adroit politician as she was, she en- 
deavored to render herself necessary to the vis- 
count. She wanted an opportunity to gain his 
confidence, and Josephine appeared to be the 
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roper means of enabling her to play her game. 
osephine was without the experience necessary 
to enable her to divine her projects; and Ma. 
dame de V*** was not slow to select her victim. 


Days passed on, and the heiress of the Tascher 
family approached that moment when she was 
to see and feel the reality of that which hitherto 
she had believed to be an absurd dream. As, to 
her unsuspecting mind, Madame de V*** seem- 
ed all frankness and truth, Josephine was in 
some degree excusable for listening to her perfi- 
dious insinuations ; which she did, although 
new grounds of hope and confidence were con- 
stantly occurring. But this only made it the 
worse for Josephine, as her enemy took advan- 
tage of them to exaggerate all the misdeeds of 
Alexander towards her. Madaine Beauharnais 
listened with fortitude to these secret commu- 
nications. But when, as time elapsed, she began 
to think them without any foundation, she felt 
like declaring war upon the woman whom she 
now suspected to be her rival. When she look- 
ed upon the tender fruits of their marriage, she 
felt that their father deserved all her indulgence. 
Again, she would hesitate to believe him guilty, 
she had done so much to merit his attachment. 
** For him,” said she, “* have I sacrificed every- 
thing, even my friendship for William, while 
he, my husband, forgets, for the sake of this wo- 
man, all the promises he has made me!” This 
disregard of his duty made Josephine lament 
that she had married him. The advice of Ma- 
dame N*** had turned her head; yet she made 
known her griefs only in the bosom of her 
family. 

Some months afterwards the viscount separat- 
ed from her. Interest, and his fortunes, called 
him to the court of Versailles; the unfortunate 
Creole abandoned herself to sorrow ; her trou- 
bled spirit drank all the poisons of jealousy. 


This fierce passion took full possession of her 
heart. Unable longer to support this unmerited 
abandonment, deprived of the last ray of hope, 
she one day sent him, by a faithful friend, a let- 
ter, in which she set forth her grounds of com- 
plaint, and asked a prompt explanation. The 
next morning, at break of day, Beauharnais ap- 
peared, sombre and severe in his demeanor. He 

azed at her for some moments, and addressed 
er as follows :— 


** The little experience possessed by young 
ladies, of the usages of society and artifices; the 
solitary life they lead ; the reserve which the 
care of their own reputation imposes on them, 
do not permit them to understand the most im- 
portant duties of married life. In such circum- 
stances, their eyes are very bad judges; what- 
ever speaks only to the senses, is almost always 
liable to lead us astray. I told you, madam, at 
the moment of uniting my lot with yours, that 
if you felt no inclination for the match which 
was proposed to you, you would be violating 
the confidence you owed to your parents 
not to avow it. Other men will be able to please 
you; but I must efface from your heart the 
slightest traces of love. I admit that they exist ; 
the will alone does not always suffice to efface 
them ; time will effect it; this, I think, | may ex- 
pect from your reason; I do not pretend to say 
from your friendship. If young William was 
the first to succeed in captivating your heart, he 
is not the only mortal who may deserve your af- 
fections .... Your choice need not be confined 
to such narrow limits, and you ought to cast 
your eyes upon an object more worthy of 
your attachment than I. 

** Such, madam, was the language I held to 
you in the presence of my father some days 
before our marriage. You now see how danger- 
ous it was for you to conceal from me that lurk- 
ing passion, and what just grounds your parents 
had for opposing the imprudent steps which 
might have augmented it. The vicinity of your 
habitations, the ancient friendship of, your 
families, afforded you opportunities to spend 
together the days of your childhood; in your 
innocent sports you called each other ‘ husband 
and wife ;’ years only serve to increase his pas- 





sion for 
him” . ; 

** You have broken my heart with your odious 
suspicions,” cried Josephine, with impetuosity ; 
** they are absolutely imaginary. . But you, sir, 
have you nothing to reproach yourself with, in 
regard to me?” 

** What,” replied he, with emphasis, ‘ what 
means that letter which you addressed to your 
parents, wherein you passed in minute review | 
what you were pleased to call my faults? Why. 
accuse them of still adding to your woes, by unit- 
ing youto me? Of whatdo youcomplain? I 
am only making reprisals. Is it not permitted | 
me to present to another the homage of a heart | 
which vou seem to disdain? In that letter you, 
say: * But for my children, I should, without a | 
pang, renounce France for ever! My duty re- 
quires me to forget William de K***; and yet if 
we were united together, I should not to-day be 
troubling you with my griefs. Is this, madam, 
the language of an innocent woman? Ah! I 
should never have imagined that the heart of 
my wife could have given admittance to the 
dangerous passion of jealousy! Still further, I 
will believe that her virtue will make her resist 
and overcome an inclination so much opposed 
to our peace. I do, I confess, experience chagrin, 
which will end only with my life.” 

Josephine’s feelings were most deeply wound- 
ed. Overwhelmed by these declarations, she 
knew not whether she was lost amidst the wild 
mazes of a dream, or whether her eyes were 
gazing upon the earliest rays of the sun. These 
reproaches produced upon her an impression 
difficult to be described ; she was terrified at her 
situation; she foresaw nothing but trouble and 
pain. ‘Trembling, and afraid to speak, she said 
to the viscount, with that accent which belongs 
only to innocence, ** I have not then reached the 
goal of my misfortunes! A new and more ter- 
rible one has befallen me; the father of my Eu- 
gene, of my Hortense, dares to suspect me—Oh! 
I shudder at the thought! Can you believe, 
Alexander, that another can efface from my 
heart the affections which wholly belong to you ? 
The fate that awaits me, is, 1 see plainly, the 
fruit of infamous treachery. A woman who calls 
herself my friend and yours, has inspired me 
with some suspicions against you, which are per- 
haps unjust. Unhappily, | laid open before her 
the most secret workings of my heart. If, at any 
time, the name of the son of M. de K*** has 
escaped me, that woman, at least, ought not to 
sharpen against me the weapons of calumny. 
You are well aware, that I have preserved for | 
that friend of my childhood a kindly recollec- 
tion; but never, | here dare affirm, never, since | 
our union, against the sincere attachment which | 
my heart bears towards you. I have not had | 
the least correspondence with him, nor any in- | 
terview since my arrival in France. You have) 
no need to place injurious restrictions upon me ; 
your distrust, your suspicion, all such subter- 
tuges, are, I insist, unworthy of M. de Beauhar- 
nais. I cannot but regard with sovereign con- 
tempt this Madame de V***, who, after urging 
me to write that letter to my father, was infa- 
mous enough to send it to you. Perfectly at 
peace with my conscience, I have refused to 
tullow her further advice to write to William de 
K*** himself—to that young man, whose name 
alone serves you as a pretext to aggravate my 
misfortunes!” To a feeling of terror instantly 
succeeded one of melting tenderness, which she 
was unable to control, and rushing towards him, 
she burst into tears, and ccabwc pm doe Be assured 
that time will unveil to you all that this impene- 
trable mystery now conceals.” She swooned. 
Her husband, really moved, repeated in an 
accent of grief— 

** Rise, rise, my dear Josephine; I am sensible 
of all your afflictions, and sincerely pity you !” 

The pretty Creole, with eyes filled with tears, 
looked upon him, extended her hand, and par- 
doned him. 

** Alas!” cried the viscount, ** how little are 
you able to read what passes in my heart, and 
the feelings which my silence must express !”’ 


you, and, perhaps, even yours for 











He then called her women, and intrusted her 
to their care. Overcome by these heart-rending 
emotions, Josephine remained for some days a 
prey to the most poignant grief, and was attacked 
by a serious malady, which occasioned appre- 
hensiong for her life. It was some time before 
her health was re-established; but, at length, 
the scrupulous care of her friends, and the youth- 
ful vigor of her constitution, saved her. Her 
ardent imagination flattered her with the idea 
that her husband would again yield her his con- 
fidence. But in this she was destined soon to 
be undeceived, Alas! 

“D'ane sexe infortunée, les armes sont les pleurs.” 


I come now to the time when my destiny 
was tochange. Since the death of my husband, 
my heart had dwelt upon the recollection of 
those dreadful events which had decimated 
France, and pluaged so many families into 
mourning and oblivion, The image of my lost 


, happiness, revealing itself to me as I reflected 


that M. de Beauharnais had intended again to 
unite himself to me, seemed, even in the midst 
of my misfortunes. to betoken a more happy fu- 
ture. I avoided all display, and thus found my 
situation supportable. Happy to be free, I felt 
a repugnance to contract another marriage. But 
my destiny did not so will it. It was my habit 
to look for a more favorable change, and this ex- 
pectation seemed justified by my fortunes. Be- 
sides, I had, on the ashes of my husband, vowed 
never togive my hand to a man unworthy of 
him, or of the rank I had held in society. I 
closed my ears to the proposals which a certain 
republican minister made me; and yet it was 
written in heaven that I should be united to a 


/man who was one day to enchain Europe to his 


victorious car, and that, like Esther, I should 
prostrate myself at the feet of another Ahasue- 
rus, and aid him to escape from the blind coun- 
sels of those who would have persuaded him to 
exterminate wholly the men who remained faith- 
ful to their legitimate kings. 

Being, one day, on a visit at Madame Chat*** 
Ren***’s, while sitting by a wiadow, I was look- 
ing at some violets, of which my friend took the 
greatest care, when, suddenly, the famous Bona- 
parte was announced. Why, I was unable to 
tell, but that name made me tremble ; a violent 
shudder seized me on seeing him approach. | 
dared, however, tocatch the attention of the 
man who had achieved so easy a victory over the 
Parisians. The rest of the company looked at 
him ia silence. 


I was the first to speak to him. ‘It seems to 


|me, citizen general,” said I, “ that it is only 


with regret that you have spread consternation 
through the capital. Should you reflect, for a 
moment, upon the frightful service you have per- 
formed you would shudder at its consequences.” 
“**Tis quite possible,” said he; ‘ but what is 
your idea, madame? The military are but au- 
tomata, to which the government gives such mo- 
tions as it pleases; they know nothing but to 
obey. The sections are quite happy—I have 
managed them, The most of my guns were charg- 
ed only with powder. I only aimed to give the 
Parisians a small lesson ; ’tis, besides, my seal 
that Ihave set upon France.” The calm tone, 
the imperturbable sang-froid with which Bona- 
parte recounted the massacre of so many of the 
unhappy citizens of Paris, roused my indigna- 
tion. “ These light skirmishes,” said he, * are 
but the first coruscations of my glory.” 

* Ah!” said I,“ if you are to acquire glory 
at such a price, I! would much rather count you 
among the victims.” Pichegru was present at 
this conversation. It soon passed to another 
subject, and the thoughtful and reserved man- 
ner of the latter general sufficiently showed that 
he did not applaud the terrible hopes which this 
ambitious young man entertained. Each one of 
the company then expressed himself freely, and 
the news of the day was discussed without re- 
serve. ‘Have you heard,” said a deputy, “‘ the 
news from the faubourg St. Germain? A gene- 
ral of division has been appointed to the com- 
mand of the army of the Rhine. A., a superior 
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officer, is to replace S***, and it is rumored | my estimation. The more I studied his charac- | operations of that army, and already believed 
that a new army will soon be directed towards | ter, the more I discovered the oddities for which | himself, like Gengis Khan, called by his star to 
Italy.” | L was at a loss to account ; and at length he in- establish a universal monarchy. 

Bonaparte showed some surprise; he was then | spired ne with so much aversion, that | ceased) He had but a few days to make his prepara- 
ignorant that he was to be called by the Direc- to frequent the house of Madame Chat*** | tions for crossing the Alps; and two days before 
tory to fill the last important pvst. Ren***, where he spent his evenings. We met , his departure, he received the title of “my hus- 

« It is a vast field to cultivate,” exclaimed the | several times at Tallien’s; the more I sought to band. ‘ Yes, madame,” said he, “I swear to 
child of victory ; ** happy the man who shall un- | avoid his presence, the more he seemed to mul- you that I will be a second father to your chil- 


dertake it !’—but immediately recovering him- | tiply himself in my way. I mentioned it confi- | 


. eco : : . , dren, and you shall never repent of the choice 
self, as if he had committed an indiscretion, he | dentially to Madame Tallien, and what was my you have deigned to make. I devote to the 
said, in a tone full of politeness: ‘“ Ladies, I do 


' surprise to hear her say: ‘‘ Josephine! listen to | execration of posterity, the one of us who shall 
not think my stay in France will be much pro- | my secret. I myself chose a husband from gra- | be first to sunder the bands which unite us, 
longed ; I want to undertake a pilgrimage to our 


titude, but his kind attentions to me, and the | woven not only by esteem and friendship, but 
Lady of Loretto,” and added with a smile, ascendency which I have been able to exert over | by love.” And, as if he wished to prove he was 


“my purpose shall be to make you stare at my him, would make me unworthy of myself, should I | not ignorant that he owed to me his appointment 
wonders.” He hardly knew how to get out of listen to the voice of ambition. I shall not tothe command of the army of Italy, he said, 
such a strange dilemma ; the rest of the com- | mention the source of the ambitious schemes | on taking leave, ‘ Josephine, I owe you much, 
pany joked him about his projects, and the time | which have been spread before me, so foreign to | but I will either lose my head, or the world shall 
passed off rapidly and agreeably. my principle ; suffice it to inform you, that the | one day see me greater than it now expects.” I 
At the moment of leaving, however, he re- | persons who appear to interest themselves in my | then received his vows, which strengthened my 
peated, ‘* I am a stranger to all the crimes of the | welfare advise me to quit the man who has | own, and for a moment believed myself the hap- 
French Revolution; pray, regard me as merely | bound me to his fortunes, and to attach myself piest of womankind., 
a soldier of the 13th of Vendémiaire. [ planned | to those of the modern Chevert. I am sodevot-| This marriage produced a lively sensation in 
and executed a wise and complicated maneuvre, | ed to you, that [ must urge you to accept the Paris. Many persons disapproved of it, and my 
hut I was forced to employ a little artifice; it | offer you have received. One of two things you own family expressed some murmurs and com- 
was not a war of tactics, but of extermination; may be assured of ; you will be sincerely attach- | plaints, and indeed my only consolation was 
some victims were required ; 1 could only dimi- ed to the general recommended by Barras, which | that which Tallien and his lady lavished upon me. 
nish their number. Besides, the great men will certainly be a piece of personal good luck; | Bonaparte left me an honorable title, and a 
who signalize themselves in revolutions, must | or your attachment to him will not be sincere, in | delicious abode at his residence, where I saw 
never abandon their work until it is finished and | which case, your children and yourself will at | constantly the best company. I was visited by 
consolidated, for there will always be found | least partake of the advantages which the bril- | deputies and generals, but politics were banished 
enough who are secretly ambitious to overthrow | liant career he is destined to run must secure ; | from that circle, in which there reigned a pru- 
the moral edifice which good men erect. Ihave | and thus a sense of gratitude on your part will | dent circumspection, which excluded from 
from my youth adopted the maxim, ‘ that he who | supply that of friendship.” . . . . among us all that could give umbrage to au- 
is afraid of being deceived, can never be suffi- Such advice as this, though I was far from ex- | thority r 
ciently on his guard ; for he is often the most | pecting it from the woman | so much respected, | ‘The victories of Bonaparte were themes of 
so when he is entrapped.” necessarily led to serious reflections. The idea conversation ; each courier that arrived confirm- 
Party spirit never discovers any obstacles, and | of marrying a man whose enterprising character ed them ; already had he conquered at Monte- 
prejudice adopts at once whatever flatters it, | was already so manifest, made me fearful for the | notte, Millesimo, Dego, and Mondovi. The 
without calculation, and without reflection. ‘future; and yet, when I thought of the benefits ramparts of Milan were already in sight of his 
Such was the line of conduct which Bonaparte | which might result to my children, every per- army, and thousands of brave men were ready to 
appeared to prescribe to himself. Time alone! sonal consideration vanished. An agreeable movuntand pass them. Bonaparte became master 
could show whether this young lover of glory | dream would sometimes bring to my ears the | of Milan. The bulletins came so rapidly, that 
would have the good luck, and above all, the | voice of my Eugene, calling a protector. So | nothing was talked of but the general of the 
power to chain it to his car. long had I lived alone, and in widowhood, de- | army of Italy. He wrote me often, and his let- 
I was of the number of privileged persons | prived of every hope, that in entering into a new | ters entreated me to come and grace his tri- 
who composed the society of the Directors; I | union, I fondly imagined that adulation, homage, ;umphs. I felt impatient to see him—our meet- 
always had some favor to ask for unfortunate | and pleasures, would attend my path. This | ing would be so welcome. 
emigrants ; I went daily to plead their cause at  jllusion rendered me fora moment happy indeed:| ‘Three months had scarcely passed since my 
the palace of the Luxembourg. —Last awhile, fond dream! Why canst thou | union with this extraordinary man, and he had 
Among them Barras was the most easy of ap- | not endure always! ! | already surpassed all his rivals in glory. 
proach, The next day after my first, and too, But I still argued against Madame Tallien’s| On receiving the news of the brilliant action 
famous meeting with Bonaparte, this director | project, though so feeble were the objections I | at the bridge of Lodi, where the French troops 
said to me; “ I am about to propose to you, | opposed to her solid reasonings, that Bonaparte’s | covered themselves with glory, orders were given 
madame, something to your advantage. For a assiduities began to be less displeasing to me. 1) to hasten my departure. 
long time you have thought only of the business began even to discover a kind of charm in his) In imagination, | was sketching that beautiful 
of others; it is time you should be occupied | conversation ; by degrees my heart yielded, and | Italy which I was about to visit; it was a series 
about your own.—I want to make you to marry | [ consented, at length}to marry the hero who of enchantments; I wanted to make a drawing 
the little Bonaparte, whom | have just got ap- | was one day to conquer so many nations. of every landscape I saw, such was my admira- 
pointed General-in-Chief, and to whom I have —_ Under a placid exterior I concealed a soul full tion of the beauty of natural scenery. In pass- 
given the business of conquering Italy.” I was ing the long chain of mountains uniting the 


, of life and devotion to a loved object, but I felt’ t 
surprised at the proposal ; it by no means met a sort of pride in fully assuring myself of the Alps, my heart beat with violence; the sight of 
my approbation. ‘* Do you really think of 


reality of the attachment of a man who evinced | objects so new to me, the purity of the atmosphere, 
that ?” said I to the director; “ your project is | nothing but the tenderest regard for me; andthe richness and variety of the scenery, elevated 
inconceivable,”—* Pray, reflect upon it,” replied | thus I carefully concealed my purpose from all | my soul, and awakened all my enthusiasm. 
Barras ; “ I give him a new country to conquer ! | my friends, even from Madame Chat*** Ren***., At length I saluted that land whose charms 
Bonaparte will easily, and in a short time,make Often did that amiable and witty woman hazard | afterwards cost my son so many tears. I espied 
his fortane there ; he has the Italian character, to my face many adroit and searching questions, | the Borromean Islands, The dome of Milan ap- 
and is of course ambitious; he burns to acquire | the real object of which was to penetrate my peared to me the finest and most magnificent 
a great military reputation. In marrying you, he | thoughts; but for the present, I merely mani-| temple in the universe. I addressed a fervent 
will gain a name in society, and on your part | fested satisfaction at meeting Bonaparte. I Was | prayer to the God of my fathers for the prosperity 
you will find in him a support. Don't doubt it, | thenin the habit of visiting the most distinguish- | of my husband and my children. 

madame, this young Corsican will rise high, | ed families of the nobility. The most of them,! My reception by the victorious general was 
especially if he shail be so fortunate as to asso- | although despoiled of their titles, seemed not to | enthusiastic. He had excited so much admira- 
ciate himself with so amiable a woinan as you. | have fallen from the rank they had once occu- | tion throughout Lombardy, that his wife could 
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I know that this man has all the public and pri- 
vate qualities to render him worthy of you; he 
has not a single fault which can give rise to a 
reasonable objection ;—good humor, manners, 
talents, character, reputation—he possesses all 
that the heart of a woman can desire "—* All 
that the heart of a woman should fear,” I replied 
—** Fear, and why ?” said Barras, and the di- 
rector pointed out a thousand subjects of brilliant 
hope. But, as yet, the warrior who could ac- 
complish them, had not produced the least fa- 
vorable impression on my mind. 


I discovered in him a tone of assurance and 
exaggerated pretension, which injured him in 








ied, 
! They still rigorously observed the rules of | 
etiquette in the salons. I hesitated to let them 
know that I had promised to unite my lot with 
that of the vanquisher of the sections; such a 
disclosure would have deeply wounded my self- 
love, and subjected me to their approaches, and 
so well did I dissemble the fact, that I escaped 
that humiliation. 

I myself sent to Bonaparte the letter from the 
Directory, offering him the command of the 
army of Italy. he title of general-in-chief 
flattered his vanity ; he saw himself at once in- 





vested with full power to direct all the military 


‘not fail to awaken a lively curiosity among the 


Milanese, of whom he was the idol. ¢ : 

The conqueror was quietly enjoying his tri- 
umphs, and the invincible army forgot, in this 
new Capua, the dangers and fatigues of the war. 
For my own part, I received my share of the 
public homage, but I remarked, at the time, that 
so strong was the preference among men of in- 
fluence in favor of a Republic, that it was almost 
impossible to make them adopt any other form 
of government. Bonaparte constantly flattered 
them with a promise of a constitution, and a 
decree of the Directory uniting them to the 
‘* great nation,” 
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Miscellany. 


Tue Lrrary or Maroncetit.—The library 
of the late excellent and respected Piero Ma- 
roncelli is about to be disposed of for the 
benefit of his widow and daughter. The cata- 
logue now before us comprises almost a thou- 
sand Italian, French, and English books, many 
of which are very scarce. e shall take an 
opportunity, next week, to call more particular 
attention to the chance thus afforded to those 
who would enrich their library from this col- 
lection. 


Dr. Feuix Menpeissonn-BarTHOLDY was 
born at Berlin, in the year 1809—the grandson 
of the celebrated Jewish philosopher—the son 
of an opulent banker and a lady distinguished by 
her great beauty and accomplishments. The 
education, therefore, of the young musician was 
of a quality and among a society superior to that 
generally enjoyed by youths trained to his pro- 
fession. His musical studies, entered into at 
first merely by way of amusement, were princi- 

ally made under Felter and Berger ; and while 
Re was yet a boy he succeeded in securing the 
interest and affection of Gothe, in whose house 
at Weimar he was a frequent guest. Hence not 
merely a rare amount of scientific knowledge, 
but also a tone of high intellectual cultivation 
which distinguished his life and conversation. 
With him, however, advantages of fortune and 
position were not the hindrances they have so 
often proved to the selfish and supine. Few 
musicians have been more diligent. Ata very 
early age, in 1824, Felix Mendelssohn made him- 
self known by publishing two pianoforte quar- 
tets, which at once established him as a compo- 
ser of the first class. Five years later he came 
to England, and laid the foundation of his Euro- 
pean renown by the production, at the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, of the overture to the ‘* Mid- 
summer Night's Dream” (the first of a series of 
similar compositions, in form and conception 
truly original), from that time pouring forth a 
series of works in almost every style, the number 
and high excellence of which were but exceeded 
by the care with which they were finished. To 
enumerate them here is unnecessary. The last 


which he produced, “ Elijah,” was, like the | § 


first, written for England, and performed at Bir- 
mingham in the sutumn of 1346. Dr. Mendels- 
sohn successively held official appointments at 
Dusseldorf, Leipsic, and Berlin. It is needless 
to say how he was, year by year, more and more 
looked to and waited for as the one man in 
Europe—let us not have to say, the last of the 
great German musicians. Young in years, but 
old in honors; rich in fame and rich ia friends 
(for to know him was to love him), his decease 
leaves a void it is hard to imagine filled. The 
disease to which he yielded was a nervous afiec- 
tion of the brain. A wife and five young chil- 
dren are left to mourn a loss which, to them at 
least, is irreparable.— Daily Vews. 


INTERNATIONAL CopyriGuT.—In conformi- 
ty with the treaty lately concluded between 
Prussia and England relative to copyright, two 
editions of the German translation of Bulwer’s 
** Lucretia” have been seized at Berlin, and the 
publishers prosecuted.— Bristol Mercury. 








Recent Publications. 


Allopathy, Hahnnemanism, and Rational 
Homeopathy. By A. C. Becker, M.D. New 
York: Wm. Radde. 1848. 


THis ) wee om is compiled from the German 
of Dr. Griessalich, an eminent practitioner in 
Germany, Physician to the Staff of the Army, 
and editor of acelebrated journal entitled Hygea. 
Its main object is to modify the views of the two 
schools of practice, by indicating a middle path 
as that which leads most directly to truth. The 





arguments are clear and the distinctions just. 
{t seems that a too implicit obedience to the 
rrinciples of Hahnneman, and the utter rejec- 
tion of all methods rig ag by what is called 
the Allopathic school, have, in different ways, 
been the occasion of great practical evil, Dr. 
Becker, of No. 3 Eighth Avenue, declares him- 
self by this publication a disciple of the Rational 
Homeopathy, so ably vindicated by Dr. Gries- 
salich. Medical science is not our province, 
but the application of common sense to any 
system comes fairly within the range of literary 
criticism; and the philosophical views which 
Dr. Becker has briefly but intelligidly presented, 
commend themselves to all liberal inquirers. 


Dramatic Poems. By Harriette Fannin Read. 
pp. 297, Svo. Crosby & Nichols, Boston. 


Dramatic compositions are certainly some- 
what rare nowadays, and, perhaps, as has been 
asserted, the reason why we have no good new 
plays is because we have already so many good 
old ones. Reverence for classic reputation, the 
fear of committing oneself in rivalry of a writer 
of repute, lead either to indifference or to mere 
imitation. Hence we have either no attempts 
made at all, or else pure imitationg of establish- 
ed models. 

But though we have no acting dramas of the 
first class, of the school of Shakspeare and his 
compeers, or even of an inferior stamp, unless 
we except the successful pieces intended alto- 
gether for theatrical effort, made up of stage 
points and flashy dialogue or declamation, as the 
case may be, and in points of intrinsic merit 
ranking with melodramas; still there have been 


not a few fine dramatic poems, intended | 
rather for the closet than the stage, the} 


product of a genuine poetic faculty and elaborate 
cultivation, as in the case of Coleridge, Lamb, 
Miiman, Shelley, Talfourd, Maturin, &c. 

The fair authoress of the following volume, in 
a very modest and judicious preface, deprecates 
the severity of criticism ; assigning a modest, re- 
markable fact, ** that these plays were written 
between the age of twenty and twenty-four, a 
period at which literary power or finish is not 
expected even of the stronger sex, with their 
superior opportunities of thought and study.” 
We need not avail ourself of any such plea, 
if we may allow some hasty glances at this ele- 
ant volume to enable us to form an opinion of 
its contents. The dramatic poems are, Medea ; 
Erminia: a Tale of Venice; and the New World. 
The old classical history of Medea and the 
equally classical modern characters of Erminia 
(Tasso’s) furnish rich materials for dramatic 
composition. The early,Spanish history of the 
New World is as full Of incident and romance 
as any epoch of modern history. The fine taste 
of the authoress is apparent, in the selection of 
such topics. May her book meet with the best 
success. 


Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, and of 
Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, and Secants, to 
Seven P aces of Decimals, together with other 


tables of frequent use in the study of mathe- 


matics, and in practical calculations. By 
Anthony D. Stanley, A.M., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Yale College. New Haven: Durrie & 
Peck, 1847, Svo. pp. 394. Price $2, bound. 


We are here furnished with a truly valuable 
collection of mathematical tables, such as has 
long been wanted in this country. The tables 
which have hitherto appeared, have been for the 
most part exceedingly meagre. They generally 
give the logarithms of numbers only to 10,000, 
and sines and tangents to single minutes. 
They extend only to five or six decimal places; 
or if they give seven places, they do not furnish 
the proportional parts corresponding to the dif- 
ferences of the tabular numbers, so that very 
little advantage is gained in respect of precision, 
except at an unreasonable expense of time and 
labor. Among the tables which extend only to 
five places, those of Dr. Bowditch deserve the 
most honorable mention, as being neatly and ac- 
curately printed, and giving columns of propor. 
tional parts. They are a model for tables, which 
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only aim at that degree of precision which is re- 
quired for purposes of navigation. The collec- 
tion of tables by Mr. Hassler is a most valuable 
one ; but unfortunately, the author, in attempting 
to reduce the volume to a * pocket form,” has 
employed type so small as must prove ruinous to 
the eyes of any student. There was then a de- 
mand for a more complete set of tables, adapted 
‘to the wants of those who are employed in 
| Mico-astronomic or geodesic computations. This 
| demand Prof. Stanley has attempted to supply. 
The book is printed upon fair paper and with 
beautiful type. The type is, indeed, somewhat 
smaller than we would prefer; but for trigono- 
metrical tables, where it is necessary to crowd 
| sixty lines into a page, larger type would have 
| been inconvenient. 
| Stanley’s table of logarithms of numbers is, in 
‘the main, quite similar to that of Hutton. It 
| gives the logarithms of all numbers to 100,009 to 
seven places of decimals. Hutton gives upon 
the margin of each page the proportional parts 
corresponding to a sixth figure in the natural 
number; Stanley gives multiples of the tabular 
difference, which ensures greater accuracy in the 
computation, and furnishes the correction due to 
the last figures of any natural number with the 
same precision as could be obtained by a direct 
proportion. In this particular, therefore, we 
think Stanley’s tables must be allowed the pre- 
ference over those of Hutton, Callot, and Vega, 
all of which give proportional parts but not 
multiples. 

With respect to logarithmic sines and tangents, 
the superiority of Stanley’s tables, as compared 
with those of Hutton, is still more decided. 
Hutton gives sines and tangents to every second 
| of the first two degrees; but for the remainder 
of the quadrant, he gives them only for each mi- 
| nute, with differences for 60’'. In order, then, 
_to find the correction for seconds, it is necessa- 
ry to divide the tabular difference by 60, and 
| multiply the quotient by the given number of 
seconds. This operation is so laborious that we 
| presume no mathematician, who was employed in 
_ hice computations, can long use Hutton’s trigono- 
| metrical tables, provided he could find better ones. 
| Some tables, like those of Taylor, Bagay, and 
| Shortrede, give sines and tangents for every se- 

cond of the entire quadrant ; but this makes a 
| volume of most unwieldy size. Prof. Stanley 
| gives sines, tangents, and secants for every 10°’ 

for one-third of the quadrant, with differences 
to1’’; fer the remaining two-thirds of the qua- 
_ drant, he gives them ouly to single minutes, but 
with differences to 1’, There is also a supple- 
mental table for the first two degrees, furnishing 
| With entire precision even to the last decimal 
lace, the sine, tangent, etc., by means of the 
_ logarithm of the arc expressed in seconds. It is 
believed that Prof. Stanley has furnished the 
most useful trigonometrical table which has ever 
been given in the same space. 


| We next have a table of natural sines to five 
decimal places, with differences for each second ; 
| Which is followed by a small table of logarithms 
of numbers and of sines and tangents to five 
places ‘This table is designed for such calcula- 
| tions as do not demand the highest precision. 
| Prof. Stanley has next given us a truly valuable 
traverse table. Hutton’s table, which does not 
extend to fractions of a degree, does not answer 
the demands of common surveyors. The ordi- 
nary traverse tables which extend to quarters of 
a degree from 1 to 100, occupy ninety pages. 
Prof. Stanley’s table occupies but six pases, and 
yields ten times greater precision. The table of 
meridional parts extends to tenths of a mile, and 
at the end of the volume, we have two pages 
filled with useful numbers of a miscellaneous 
kind. The volume is enriched by an introduc- 
tion which explains in a complete and satisfac- 
tory manner, the use of all the tables. On the 
whole, therefore, we think Prof. Stanley’s vo- 
lume of tables more valuable than any other 
work of nearly the same size with which we are 
acquainted, and we commend it to the attention 
of those who are engaged in computations re- 
quiring an unusual degree of precision. 
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Publishers’ Circular. 


LIsT OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM JAN. 15 To JAN. 22. 


BOTTLE (THE): a Poem, by H. P. Grattan. Suggested 
by the celebrated designs of George Cruikshank. Re- 
duced and engraved by Tudor Horton (T’. Watts), 124 
cents. 

BOX AND COX: a Farce, as played at the Olympic 
(Berford & Co.), 12} cents. 

BRIAN O'LINN ; or Born to Good Luck. By Col. Max- 
well. &vo. (Burgess & String ‘r), 50 cents. 

CHASE'S (BISHOP) REMINISCENCES: an Autobio- 
graphy. 2d edition, with portrait and engravings, 2 vols. 

&vo. (Stanford & Swords), 


), $4. 
DOW, JR.’8, PATENT SERMONS. Part 2 (Graham), 25 


cents. 

ECLECTIC MAGAZINE for January. With a fine en- 
graving (Berford & Co.), 50 cents. 

FRANCIS'S (DR.) DISCOURSE BEFORE THE NEW 
York Academy of Medicine. 8vo., well printed, 59 


cen’s. 
FLOWERS PERSONIFIED. No. 14, beautifully colored 
(R. Martin), 25 cents. 
GUIDE (A) TO THE PEOPLE SURNAMED ISRAEL- 
ites to Preach the Everlasting Gospel. 12mo , 124 cts. 
HALL'S (PROF.) PALAZZONTOLOGY OF NEW 
York. Vol. 1 in 4to. (Wiley & Putnam), $6. 

JANE EYER: an Autobiography. Edited by Currer 
Bell. 8vo. (Harpers), 25 cents. 

LANDSCAPE VIEWS OF NEW ENGLAND. Edited 
by G.C. Morgan. (Morgan & Waterford). 

LEE’S (DR.C. A.) CATALOGUE Of THE MEDICI- 


nal Plants, indigenous and exotic, growing in the State | 


of New York. With a brief account of their composi - 
tion and medical properties. 8vo. pp. 64 (Henry Ker- 
not), 25 cents. 

LOVES OF PARIS. From the French. With a profu- 
sion of engravings (Burgess, Stringer & Co.), 50 cents. 

MARY STEWART, QUEEN OF SCOTS. By Alex. 
Damas. An Historical Novel (Williams), 50 cents. 

MENTAL DISCIPLINE. By Rev. D. W. Clark, A.M. 1 
vol. 18mo, pp. 320 (Lane & Trippett), 75 cents. 

MITCHELL'S (PROP.) COURSE OF SIX LECTURES 
on Astronomy. 8vo pp. 3}. (Tribune office). 25 cents. 

NEANDER’S GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHRIS- 
tian Religion and Church. Translated by Torrey. Vol. 
2 (Carter), $3. 

NINcTEENTH (THE) CENTURY: a New Quarterly. 
(Berford & Co.}, per annum. 33. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. No. 36 (Har- 
pers), 25 cents. 

PRIDE (THE) OF THE MARKET: a New Comic Drama. 

Berford & Co.,) 124 cents. 

PROGRESS OF AMERICA: a Pocket Companion for Po- 
liticiuns and Travellers, Lovers and Ladies, House- 
keepers and Clerks. 8vo. pp. 64 (T. Foster), 25 cents 

RAMSAY'S (GEO.) PHILOSOPHY AND POETRY OF 
Love. 8vo. pp. 50, with engravings (H. Kernot), 25 


cents. 
REMARKABLE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF 
America. By Prof. Frost. No. 6 (Zicber & Uo.) 25 


cents. 
SACRED SONG, written and composed by the Rt. Rev. 
a meory Hopkins, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. (i irth 
all. 
SIMPSON'S (DR. J. Y.) ACCOUNT OF A NEW 
Anesthetic Agent, as a substitute for Sulphurie Ether in 
Surgery and wifery. Svo. pp. 24 (Rushton & Co.}, 
124 cents. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM THE 
297TH OF NOV. TO THE 14TH DEC. 


ADVENTURES OF A GUARDSMAN. By Chas. Cozens. 
12mo. Pp. 220, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

/ESOP’S FABLES: a Selection of them Versified and Set 
to Music: with Symphonies and Accompaniments for 


the Pinnoforte. 4to. pp. 112, cloth, elegantly bound for 
a Christmas Present, 10s. 6d. “natin 


ALMANACH DE GOTHA for 1848: containing Portraits 
of Pius 1X., the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier, &c. 
16mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

ANGAS (G. F.)—New Zealanders Mlastrated. By George 
French Angas. Imp. folio, 61 colored plates, with letter- 
press, £10, 10s. 

~— South Australia Illustrated. By George French An- 
ge Imp. folio, 61 colored pletes, with letter-press, 


ANDERSEN (H. C.)\—The Dream of Little Tuk, and 
other'l'ales. By Haus Christian Andersen. Translated 
by Charler Boner; with Four Illustrations drawn by 

‘ount Pocei of Munich. Fep. 8vo. pp. 136, cloth, 


ARTHUR (W.)--A Mission to the Mysore ; with Scenes 
and Facts illustrative of India, its People, and its Reli- 
gion. By the Rey. William Arthur. 12mo. pp. 574, 


cloth, 7s. 
AUTUMN (AN) AT KARNFORD. Being a uel to 
“Cousin Kate’s Story ; or, Set about it atonce.” 18mo. 


pp. 276, cloth, 3s. 

BANKING ALMANAC, Directory, and Year Book, for 
1848. Containing complete Lists of Banks and Bankers ; 
Statistics of the Bank of England, the Currency, Rail- 


way Finances, and Digestof Banking and Commercial 

Law. 8vo. pe 140, with a Diary, cloth, 5s. 
BARRETT ( )— Propositions in Mechanics and 
which are aired ists, not 


; with Illustrations and Exam- 
es. Collected from various sources, by A.C. Barrett. 
rown 8vo. pp. 202, cloth, 7s. 


BATEMAN (T.)—Vestiges cf the Antiquities of Derby- 
shire, and the Sepulchral Usages of its Inhabitants from 
the most remote ages to the Reformation. By Thomas 
Bateman, assisted by Stephen Glover. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
256, cloth, 15s. 

BEAUTIES OF GERMAN LITERATURE. Selected 
from various Authors, with short Biographical Notices 
12mo. pp. 216, cloth, 5s.: half bound, 6s. 6d. 

BECHSTEIN (J. M.)—Chamber Birds; their Natural 
History, Management, Habits, Food, Diseases, Treatment, 
and the Methods of Catching them. By J. M. Bechstein, 
M.D. ‘Translated from the last German edition, by W. F. 
Shuckard. Towhich are added, Observations compiled 
from the Works of British Naturalists. Post 8vo. pp. 
384, numerous woodcuts, cloth, 7s. 

| BOOK OF STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By Mary 

Howitt, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, &c.; with 

Illustrations from Designs by Absolon. 12mo. pp. 176, 

cloth, 3s. 6d. 

| BOOK (THE) OF BEAUTY; or, Regal Gallery, 1848. 

With beautifully finished Engravings trom Drawings by 
the first Artists. Edited by the Countess of Blessington. 

4 8vo. pp. 306, cloth, 21s. 

BOOLE (G.)—The Mathematical Analysis of Logic ; being 
an Essay towards a Ceiculus of Deductive Reasoning. 
By George Boole. 8vo. pp. 82, sewed, 4s. Gd. 

BOUCHER (M.)—Man's Right to God's Word. Trans- 
lated from the French Prize Essay of M. Boucher, with 
a Recommendatory Preface, by the Hon. and Rev. H. 
Montague Villiers. I2mo. pp. 128, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BREWER (E. C.)—A Guide to the Scientific Knowledge 
of Things Familiar. By the Rey. Dr. Brewer, Head 
Master of King’s College School, Norwich. 18mo. pp. 
458, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

BRIGHT CLOUDS and Dark Shadows; or, Sketches of 
Lowly Life. 18mo. pp. 234, cloth, 3s. 

BUE (J.)—Sappléant de la Pratique da Langage Familier, 
ou Application des Idiotismes Frangaises, &c. Par Jules 
Bue. No. 1—La Camaraderie, par Eugéne Scribe. 8vo. 
pp. 160, sewed, 4s. 

BUNYAN’S Piigrim’s Progress ; with Notes by Thomas 
Scott, and Essay by J. Montgomery ; and Cheever's Lec 
tures on the Pilgrim's Progress, and Life and ‘Times of 
Banyan. 1 vol. 12mo. p». 726, cloth, 4s. 

BURKE (J. B.)—The Historic Lands of England 
Bernard Burke, Esq. 
cloth, 31s. 

CATHEDRAL RHYMES, suggested by Passages in the 
Liturgy and Lessons. By the Author of * Recollections 
ot Ch ldhood,” “ A Sister's Record,” &e. 12mo. pp. 
152, cloth, 5s. 

CHRISTIAN (THE) taught by the Church's Services. 
Edited by Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D. Part 1—Advent 
to Trinity. 32mo. pp. 236, cloth, Is. 

CHRISTIAN YEAR (THE).—Thoughts in Verse for the 
Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 31st edit. 
18mo. pp. 430, cloth, 6s. ; morocco, 88. 6d. ; 

CHRISTISON (J.)—Racconti Istorici e Novelle Morali ad 
uso De Giovani Studiosi della Lingua Italiana. By J. 
Christison. 18mo. pp. 144, cl., Is. 4d. 

CORBET (H.)—The Steeple Chase Calendar; containing 
the Sports in Great Britain, lreland, and France, for the 
Season 1846-7. The whole properly arranged, with co- 
pious Index, List of Winning Horses, &c., &c, By Henry 
Corbet. 12mo. pp. 124, sewed, 5s. 

COXE (W.)—Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, with 
his Original Correspondence. Collected from the 
Family Records at Blenheim, and other Authentic 
Sources, by William Coxe, M.A., F.R.S. New edition, 
~~ by John Wade. 3 vols. 12mo. Vol. 1, pp. 528, 

3. Od. 





By J. 
Imp. 8vo. pp. 204, 17 illustrations, 


(Standard Library, Vol. 28.) 

— Atlas to the Memoirs of Join Duke of Marlborough ; 
containing Maps and Plans illustrative of the Campaigns, 
Fac-simile Autographs, Armorial Bearings, &c. 4to. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

DANIEL (G.)—The Missionary. By George Daniel. 
Small 4to. pp. 24, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

DAVYS (G.)—A Plain and Short History of England for 
Children, in Letters from a Father w his Son; with a 
Set of Questions at the end of each Letter. By George 
Davys, D.D. 8th edition. 18mo. pp. 260, half bound, 

6d 


Qs. 6d. 

DENISON (N. J.)—Two Letters to Members of Parlia- 
ment on the Currency (1833 and 1847), with Remarks 
upon Repudiati.n in the United States and in Great 
Britain, &c. By Nath.J. Denison. 12mo. pp. 24, sewed, 


DICK (J.)—Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By 
John Dick, DD. 3d edition. Post 8vo. pp. 452, 6s. Gd. 
DISNEY (J..W. R.)—The Work of God, with Thoughts 

on its Decline and Revival, in reference to the Prayer of 

Habakkuk, Chap. iii., 2. By Rev. James W. R. Disney, 

A:B. 18mo. pp. 126, cloth, Is. } 
DORN (DR. BANK).—A Chrestomathy of the Pushta or 


Afghan parm to which is subjoined a Glossary in 
Afghan and English. 4to. pp. 636, 


DRAPER (PROF.)—A Text- on Chemistry ; for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. By Professor Uraper. 3d 
edition, with nearly 300 illustrations, 12mo. pp. 418, bd., 


9s. 6d. 
DUMAS (A.)—The Count of Monte Christo. Vol. 1, 12mo. 


320, boards, 1s. 

EMERSON (R. W.)—Essays, Lectures, and Orations. By 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 12mo. pp. 376, cloth, 4s. 

ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA. New Issue. 
Encyclopedia of the Fine Arts: Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting, Heraldry, Numismatics, , Music, and 
a. bey 55 engravings by Lowry. 4to. pp. 
612, cloth, 31s. 6d. 

EQUESTRIAN SKETCHES; being a Series of Fifty 
ey celebrated Equestrians. Folio, half-moroc- 
co, 5s. 








FAUST: a Romance of the Secret Tribnnal. By G. W. 
M. Reynolds. Royal 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 

FEMALE CHARACTERS OF SCOTT; with Introduc- 
tion and Memoir. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FLOWERS and their KINDRED THOUGHTS : a Series 
of Sonnets, illustrated by Fourteen Subjects, designed 
and printed in Colors by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 
elegantly bound, 31s. 6d. 

FOX (C. J.)—The Speeches of the Right Hon. Charles 
James Fox in the House of Commons. Royal 8vo. pp. 
868, cloth, 21s. 

FRANCIS (G.)\—The Dictionary of Practical Receipts : 
containing the Arcana of Manufacture, Domestic Eco- 
nomy, Artistical, Ornamental, and Scientific Processes, 
Pharmaceutical and Chemical Preparations. By G. 
Francis, F.L.S. 8vo. pp. 348, cloth, 7s. Gd. 

FROISSART (SIR J.)\—The Chronicles of England, 
France, and Spain, &c. &c. By Sir John Froissuart. 
New edition, condensed, with notes and illustrations, 2 
vols. 120 pp. 734, cloth, 8s.; half-mor. 11s. 

GAELIC GATHERINGS; or, the Highlanders at Home, 
on the Heath, the River, and the Loch: a Series of 
highly-interesting Plates, representing Picturesque 
Groups, engaged in their Social Employments, their 
Sports and Pastimes. From Original Paintings made 
expressly for this work, by R. R. M'Ian, Esq.; with De- 
scriptive Letterpress, by James Logan, Esq. F.S.A. 8.C. 
&c. Parts 1 to 4, folio, super-royal, plain, 10s each ; 
colored, 16s. each. 

GASKIN (T.)—The Solutions of Geometrical Problems; 
consisting chiefly of Examples in Plane Co-ordinate 
Geometry, proposed at St. John’s College, Carabridge, 
from Dec., 1830 to Dec., 1846; with an Appendix con- 
taining several general Properties of Curves of the 
S-cond Order, and the Determination of the Magnitude 
und Position of the Axes of the Conic Section, repre- 
sented by the general equation of the second degree. 
By Thomas Gaskin, M.A. 8vo. pp. 264, bds. 12s. 

GILES (J. A.)—Six Old English Chronicles, of which Two 
are now first translated from the Monkish Latin Origi- 
nals: Ethelwerd’s Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British History, Gildas, Nen- 
nius, and Richard of Cirencester. By J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 
12mo, pp. 532, cloth, 5s. 

GOOD (THE) SHUNAMMITE, in Illuminated Printing; 
with Six Original Designs by A. Klein; and an Orna- 
mental Border to each page, in the Missal style, by L. 
Gruner. Printed in colors and gold, square, boards, 21s. ; 
morocco, 30s. 

GRIEB's DICTIONARY of the German and English 
Languages. Compiled from the Dictionaries of Heinsius, 
Adelung, Campe, and Heyse, tor the German ; and Todd, 
Johnson, Richardson. Webster, &c. for the English. 2 
vols. imp. 8vo. pp. 2238, treble columns, 30s. cloth. 

GRIFFiN (W.N.)—A Treatise on the Motion of a Rigid 
Body. By William N. Griffin. 8vo. pp. 118, boards, 6s. 
6d 


GROTE (G.)—Seven Letters on the recent Politics of 
Switze-land, originally published in the Spectator. Post 
8vo. pp. 184, 5s. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS in‘o several Remote Na- 
tions of the World. A new edition, revised for general 
use. 18m. pp. 224, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HAMILTON (R. W.)—The Revealed Doctrine of Re- 
wards and Punishments. By Richard Winter Hamil 
ton. New edition, 8vu. pp. 572, cloth, 9s. 

HARDINGE (C.)—-Views of India. By the Hon. Charles 
Hardinge. Imp. folio, 26 plates, with descriptive letter- 
press, half morocco, £5. 5s.; large paper proofs, £7. 7s. ; 
colored and mounted, £10, 10s. ; colored and bound, £8. 


8s. 

HARRY MUSTIFER; or, a Few Years on the Road. 
Respectfully dedicated to the Commercial Kody. By 
One of its Members. 18mo. pp. 190, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HART (A. 8.)—An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 
By Aodrew Searle Hart. 2d edition, enlarged, 8vo. pp. 
140, cloth, 6s. 6d. i 

HEATH'S KEEPSAKE for 1848 Edited by the Countess 
of Blessington. With beautifully finished engravings. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 288, cloth 21s. 

HEROIC LIFE AND EXPLOITS OF SLEGFRIED THE 
Dragon Slayer: an Old G.rman Story. Fep. 4to. pp. 
124, with eight ijiustrations by W. Kaulbach, 7s. 6d., in 
nn antique binding, 7s. 6d. ; colored plates, 12s. 

HERSCHELL (R. H.)—Jewish Witnesses that Jesus is 
the Christ. Edited by Ridley H. Herschell. 12mo. pp. 
248, cloth, 3s. 

HOWITT (W.)—The Hall and the Hamlet; or, Scenes 
and Characters of Country Life. By William Howitt. 
2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 708, cloth. 21s. 

HUGHES (W.)—The Practice of Sales of Real Property ; 
with an Appendix of Precedents, comprising Particulars 
and Conditions of Sale, Contracts, Conveyances, Assign- 
ments, Disentailing, Deeds, and every Mode of Assu- 
rance for Conveying Landed Property. By William 
Hughes, Exq. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 1032, cloth, 24s. 

HUGHES (W.)—Remarks on Geography, as a Branch of 
Popular Education, chiefly with reference to the Princi- 

es upon which it should be taught in Normal Schools. 
W. Hnghes, F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. 20, sewed, 6d. 

HUMBOLDT (A. VON).--Kosmos: a General Survey of 
the Physical Phenomena of the Universe. By Baron 
Alexander Von Humboldt. Part 5, or Vol. 2, Part 1, pp. 


84, sewed, 2s. 

HUNT (L.)—A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla. By 
Leigh Hunt. Illustrated by Richard Doyle. Square 

8vo. pp. 236, in an ornamental binding, 14s. 

IMPROVIBATORE (THE); or, Life in Italy. From the 
Danish of Hans Christian Andersen. By Mary Howitt. 
12mo. fP. 370, cloth, 5s. 

INGRAM (J.)—Memorials of the Colleges and Halls in 
the University of Oxford. By the Rev. James Ingram 
D.D. 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 30s. 

IRELAND.—Suggestions for the Amelioration of the Pre- 
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sent Condition of Ireland. By Montague Gore, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 70, sewed, Is. 

ITALY, Classical, Historical, and Picturesque: 61 Engrav- 
ings, by Dr.C. Mapeii. Imp. 4to. half morocco, £3, 3s. ; 
morocco, £3, 13s. 6d 

JACOBSON (G.)—8. Clementis Romani, 8. Ignatii, 8. Po- 
lycarpi, Patrum Apostolicorum que supersunt, accedunt 
2 Ignatii et 8. Polyearpi Martyria ad fidem codicum, 
Recensuit adnotatonibus variorans, et suis illustravit in- 
dicibus instruxit Gulielmus Jacobson, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 772, cloth, 21s. 

JAMES (J. B.)—Thoughts on Passages selected from the 
Fathers. By the Rev. J. B. James. 12mo. pp. 130, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 

JARDINE'S Naturalist’s Library. People’s edition. Vol. 
31, 12mo. pp. 208, cloth, 4s. 6d.; vol. 32, 12mo. pp. 230, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

JEWELL (J.)—The Works of Dr. John Jewell, Bishop of 
Salisbury. Edited by Richard Watson Jelf, D.D. 8 
vols. 8vo. pp. 4230, £3, 12s. 

JOHNSON (G. W.)—The Apple, vol. 2. By G. W 
Johnson and R. Errington. 1i2mo. pp. 130, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

JONES (J.)—The History and Object of Jewellery. By 
John Jones. 12mo. pp. 70, cloth, 2s. 

JONES'S DIAMOND CLASSICS: a Series of Miniature 
Editions, including the complete Poetical Works of the 
most admired English Authors, uniformly printed in a 
clear and beautiful type, and neatly and conveniently 
bound. Price reduced, each vol. in a stiff paper cover, 
7d.; and in cloth, Is. 

JOURNAL of a Residence at the College of St. Columba, 
in Ireland ; with a Preface by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. 
12mo. pp. 196, cloth, 4. 

JUVENILE Verse and Picture Book; with numerous 
illustrations on wood. New edition, 4to. pp. 106, cloth, 
7s.; colored gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

KILVERT (A. 38.)—Home Discipline. By Adelaide So 
phia Kilvert. New edition, with Appendix. 12mo. 
(Bath), pp 196, cloth, 33. 6d. 

LAND (THE) WE LIVE IN: a Pictorial and Literary 
Sketch Book of the British Empire. Vol. 1, im. 8vo. pp. 
384, cloth, 8a. 

LANDOR (8.)—Poemata et lascriptiones. 
Savagius Landor. 18mo. pp. 352, cloth, 7s. 

LANDOR (W. 8.)—The Hellenics of Walter Savage 
Landor, enlarged and completed. {2mo. pp. 288, cloth, 
68 


Novis auxit 


LARDNER (N.)—The Credibility of the Gospel History ; 
or the Facts mentioned in the New Testament confirm 
ed by Passages of Ancient Contemporary Authors, &c.; 
with an Appendix concerning the Time of Herod's 
Death. By Nathaniel Lardner, D.D. Vol. 2, post 8vo. 
pp. 414, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

LAWRENCE (E.)—Xamayea: a Romantic Poem, in Six 
Cantos. By E. Lawrence. Fep. 8vo. pp. 224, cloth, 5s. 

LEAR (E.)—Ulustrated Excursions in Italy. By Edward 
Lear. 2 vols. imp. 4'0. numerons plates, cloth. Vol. 1, 
£4 4a.; Vol. 2, £3. 3s. 

LESTER (T. M.)\—Essays by Thomas M. Lester, late of 
King's College, London. 12mo. pp. 202, cloth, 5s. 

LEVIZAC'S Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
guages. 14th edition, revised and amended, showing 
the Irregularities of the French Pronunciation, by N. 
Lambert, 12mo. pp. 672, roan, 9+. 

LINN AZAN SOCIETY'S TRANSACTIONS, Vol. 20, Pt. 
2, 30s. 

LODGE (E.)—The Peerage of the British Empire, as at 

esent existing, arranged and printed from the personal 
Yommunications of the Nobility. By Edmund Lodge, 
Esq. Norroy King of Arms, &c.; with the Arms of the 
Peers: to which is added the Baronetage. 17th edition, 
royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 750, 31s. Gd. 

LONDON (The) Art-Union Prize Annual for 1848. 4to. 
30 plates and letterpress, cloth, 31s. 6d. 

LUTHER (M.)—The Table Talk, or Familiar Discourse, 
of Martin Luther. Triusiated by William Hazlitt, Esq. 
Square, pp. 423, cloth, 35 6d. 

MACKAY (C.)—Voices from the Crowd, and other Poems. 
oy armen Mackay. 3 edition, square, pp. 244, cloth, 

6c 


MAIN (J.)—Hortus Dietetica; or, Brief Popular Descrip- 
tions and Directions for the Cultivation of all Plants, 
useful as Food to Man, Native as well as Exotie. 1&mo. 
pp. 180, cloth, reduced to, 3. 6d. 

MANDERVILLE.—The Finished Mystery: to which is 
added, an Examination of Mr. Brown on the Second 
Advent. By George Duke of Maachester. 8vo. pp. 428, 


h, 12s. 

MARRIAGE (THE) OF FIGARO. Opera, in 4 Acts; 
full Vocal Score; with an English Version in addition 
to the Original Italian Libretto; likewise the whole of 
the unaccompanied Recitatives, Stage Directions, &c., 
and the English Translation separately from the Music. 
4to. pp. 360, boards, 165. 

MARSHALL (T.)—Lives of the most celebrated Actors 
and Actresses. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

MEMOIRS of the Royal Astronomical Society, Vol 16, 


2is. 
MEMORIALS of Early Genius and Achievements in the 
Pursuit of Knowledge. 12mo. pp. 320, cloth, 2s. 
MICHELL (W.)—The National Debt the Basis of the Na- 
tional ws By W. Micheli, M.D. 12mo. pp. 88, 


sewed, 
oe (M. M.)—Let’er to the sight Hon. Viscount 


on the Necessity for and Mode of obtainin 
Agricultural Statistics. By Matthew M. Milburn, Lan 
Agent, Thirsk. 8vo. pp. 14, 1s. 
MILNER (T.)—Gallery of Nature; a Piciorial and 
ey ge ur through Creation, illustrative of the 


of / y, Ph 1 raphy, and 
m unnY (h). on 16, cloth, redecst 


to 18s. 
R.)—The Scottish Charch and is 
Schismatics ; me 
Scotland ; with a 





Letters on the Recent Schism in 
icatory Epistle to the Right Rev. 


a 


the Bishop of Glasgow, and a Docnmentary Appendix. 
By the Rev. Robert Montgumery M.A, Oxon. 3d 
edition, enlarged, 8vo. pp. 140, sewed, 3s. 

MOORE (J. 8.)—The Pictorial Book of Ballads, Tradi- 
tional and Romantic; with Introductory Notices, Glos- 
sary, and Notes. Edited by J. 8. Moore, Esq. Vol. 2, 
8vo. pp. 428, cloth, 9s.; half morocco, 10s, 6d. Com- 
plete, 2 vols. cloth, 183.; half moroeco, 21s. 

MORTIMER (W.H.)—A Popular Essay on Chloroform ; 
showing its Action and Effects in procuring Painless 
Operations in Surgery, Midwif 


By W. U. Mortimer, Surgeon-Dentist. 8vo. pp. 32, 


spheric Fluid. By Robert Mudie. 
p. 254, cloth, 3s. Ga. 


2d edition, 12mno. 


trigues of the Kings, Queens, Princes, and Princesses, 
and other great Personages of the Times. By a Society 
of Arch Seers, under the direction of A. B. Le Frangois. 
Vol. L., royal 8vo. pp. 196, sewed, 2s. 3d. 

NATURAL HistORY (THE) of Tuft Hunters and 
Toadies. 18mo. pp. 122, sewed, Is. 

NEW THEORY of Vegetable Physiology, based on Elec- 
tricity, and substantiated by Facts ; with its Application 
to Agricul'ure. 12mo. pp. 196, cloth, 53. 

NICHOL (WJ. P.j)—The Pianet Neptune; an Exposition 
and History. By J. P. Nichol, LL.D. Post 8vo. pp. 

134, with [lustrations, cloth, 53. 6d. 

NOEL (B. W.)—The Messiah as Wonderful—Counsellor 
—The Mighty God—The Everlasting Faiher—The 
Prince of Peace: Five Sermons on Isaiah ix. 6. By 
the Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel, M.A. 18mo. pp. 16), 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

NOUBT’S Life of Jesus Christ in Glory. Daily Medita- 
tions from Easter Day to the Wednesday after Trinity 
Sanday. Adapted for Members of the Charch of Eng- 
land. From the French, by Dr. Pusey. 18mo. pp. 494, 
cloth, 8s. 

O'CONNELL (D)—The Last Days of O'Connell. A 
Series of Papers written or edited by W. Maccabe, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 200, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

OGILVY Y’S (Mrs. D.)—Book of Highland Minstrelsy ; with 
Iilustrations by R. R. M‘lan. Square, pp. 280, cloth, 
reduced to 12s. 

PADDIANA,; or, Scraps and Sketches of frish Life. pre- 
sent and past. By the Author of “ A Hot Water Cure.” 
2d edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 644, cloth, 21s. 

PALEY (PF. A.)—Manual of Gothic Mouldings. 2d ed. 
improved and enlarged. 8vo. pp. 100, with 690 examples, 
contained in 21 plates, 7s. 6d. 

PAYNE'S UNIVERSUM,; or, Pictorial World; being «a 
Collection of Engravings of Views in all Countries, 
Portraits of Great Men, and Specimens of Works of 
Art of all Ages and of every Character. Edited by 
Charles Edwards. 3 vols. 4to. each volume containing 
64 plites and 136 pages of letter-press, cloth, elegant, 
each 2is. 

PHIPPS (£.)—The Monetary Crisis ; with a Proposal for 
Present Relief, and Increased Safety in Fuiure. By the 
Hon. Edmund Phipps. 8vo. pp. 16, sewed, Is. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF MUFFS. By W. Gaspey. 32mo. 
pp. 104, sewed, ls. 

PIUS THE NINTH ; or, the First Year of his Pontificate. 


Manning, Esq, of the Inner Temple. Vol. L, post 8vo 
pp. 312, 103 6d. 

PRIZE CARTOONS exhibited at Westminster Hall. 11 
engravings, portfolio, £5. 5s.; proofs, £8. &s. 

RAIL (THE) and the Electric Telegraph ; with an 
Account of the Electric Clock, &c. By Peter Progress. 
Fep. pp. 144, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

RAILWAY ALMANAC, Directory, and Year Book, for 


Directors, é&c., Statistics, &e. 8vo. pp. 104, with a 
Diary, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

RAMSAY (E. B.)—A Catechism, compiled and arranged 
for the use of Young Persons. By Edward B. Ramsay. 
4th edition, 18mo, pp. 186. cloth sewed, 
eloth, 2s. 

REID (H.)—Elements of Astronomy, adapted for use in 
Schools. By Iiugo Reid. 12mo. pp. 168, with eagravings, 
bound. reduced to 2s. 6d. 


tage Improvement Society for Northumberland, 1847. 

8vo. pp. 26, plates, sewed, 2s. 

EYNARD THE FOX, with Kaalbach’s Designs. Imp. 

4to. cloth, £2. 2s.; proofs, 23. 3s. 

RUODA ; or, the Excellence of Charity. 
of “ The Cottage on the Common.” 
pp. 126, cloth, 2s. 

ROBERTS (M.)—Flowers of the Matin and Even Song; 
oz, Thoughts for those who riseearly. By Mary Ro- 
berts. [2mo. pp. 208, redaced to 5a. 

ROCK OF ISRAEL (THE) ; or, a Word to the Distrustful 
upon Jehovah as the Reasonable Object of the Confi- 
dence of Man. 32mo. pp. 176, cloth, }s. 6d 

ROLFE (A.)—The Oath of Allegiance; a 
Times of Philip the Second By Mrs, Anne Rolfe. 2 
vols. post &vo. pp. 654. cloth, 21s. 

ROMANISM IN THE CHURCH 
Case of the Rev. E. G. Browne, 
oh ab Dr. Puse 

-A. With observations. 8vo. pp. 48, sewed, Is. 6d. 

RUXTON (G. F.)—Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky 
Mountains. By G. F. Ruxton. 12mo. pp. 330, cloth, 6. 

SAND (G.)—The Works of George Sand. By Matilda M. 
Hoys. Vol 6; Letters ofa Traveller. Square, pp. 326, 


cloth, 5s. 6d. 
SAVINDROOG ; or, the Queen of the Jungle. By Capt. 
. 983, boards, 31s. 6d. 


Rafter. 3 vols. 8vo. 
ng ish Language the Interna- 
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{ 
| 


“Tale of the 


Iitustrated by the 
as stated in the Letters 


SCHEME for M the 
tional Language 





, and Dental Surgery. 
sewed, Is. 
MUDILE (R.)\—The Air; a Popular Account of the Atmo- 


MYSTERIES of the Old Castles of France ; or, Secret In- | 


By Count C. A. Delsoddes de Liancourt and James A- | 


1846 ; containing a complete View of the Financial Con- | 
dition of the several Railways ; with Lists of Officers, | 


Is. 6d. ; | 


REPORT (THE FOURTH) of the Committee of the Cot- | 


and of the Rev. A. B. Rowan, | 


the World; showing the Desirable- 


ness of some Languags being adopted for that pur- 
pose; thatthe English has peculiar Claims for it; and 
that its Use may be greatly accelerated by making 
sundry Alterations in its Orthography and Construction : 
the whule being recommended to the consideration of 
the — Goverament. 8vo. pp. 74, sewed, ls. 6d. ; 
cloth, 23. 

SCHOMBURGK (SIR R. H.)—The History of Barbados. 
Comprising a Geographical and Statistical Description 
of the Island, a Sketch of the former and present His 
tory, and an Account of the Geviogy and Natural Pro- 
ductions. By Sir Robert H. Schomburgk, Kat., Ph. D. 

| &c. With a large Topographical Map e ved by 

Arrowsmith, and Ilustrations of Scenery. yal 8vo. 

. 742, cloth, 31s. 6d. ; map to ditto, 2 sheets, 21s. 

SCHOOLCRAFT (H. R.)—Notes on the Iroquois; or, 
Contributions to the American History, Antiquities, and 

| General Ethnology. By H. R. Schoolcraft. 8vo. pp. 

| 514, with 36 plates, cloth, 18s. 
SHAKSPEARE.—The Life of William Shakspeare ; 
| including many Particulars respecting the Poet and 
his Family never before published. By James Orcharil 
| Halliwell, .F.RS. 8vo. pp. 352, cloth, 15s. 

,SKYRING'S BUI[LDER’S PRICES. Corrected to 1848. 

| 8vo. pp. 200, sewed, 4s. 

SMITH (A.)—Views of Norway and Sweden. By the 

| Rev. Alfred Smith. 26 plates, with letter-press. Impe- 

\ colored copies, 


| rial folio, half morocco, 

| . 14s. 6d. 

| S0TH (J. W.)—Elementary View of the in 

Action at Law. 3d edition, with Additions and Notes, 

| by D. B. King, Esq. 12mo. pp. 298, boards, 7s. 6d. 

| SNOW (R.)—Observations oa Imitation. By Robert 

| Saow, Esq. 12mo. pp. 84 cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ (THE) DIARY, Year Book, and Direc- 
tory, for 1818. 8vo. pp. 120, with a diary, 3 days to a 
page, 2s. Gd.; do. 2 days to a page, 43.; do. a page for 
each day, 5s. 
| STAITE (E.)—Tables for Children, Young and Old, in 

Humorous Verse. By W. Edwards Staite. With 
plates. Square, pp. 64, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

ST. JOHN (J. A.)—Views in Borneo. 6 plates, with 
Letter press Descriptions, by J. A. St John. Royal 4to. 
Parts 1 and 2, each 10s. 6d. 

STORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. By Lieut.- 
General Charles William Vane, Marquis of London- 
derry. New edition, revised, with considerable Addi- 
tions. Part l. Square, pp. 154, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

SW EDENBORG be Binge Diviue Personality, Incarna- 

| tion, and Glorification of tde Lord; with a Critical 

| Analysis of the Athanasian Creed. A Posthumous 
Work of Emanuel Swedenborg, now first translated 
from the Latin, with the Translator’s Apology for 
Swedenborg. 8vo. sewed, 1s. 

SY ME (J.)—Contributions to the Pathology and Practice 
A p08 i By James Syme. 8vo. pp. 344, boards, 


TAYLOR (A.8.)—On Poisons, in relation to Medical Ju- 
risprudence and Medicine. By Alfred 8. Taylor. 12mo. 
pp. 868, cloth, 128.6d. 

— (IL)--The Eve of the Conquest, and other Poems. 

By Heary Taylor. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90, 3s. 6d. 

| THE Creed, the Lord's Prayer, aod the Ten Commanc- 

ments. With Illuminated Borders. Square I6mo. in an 
appropriace binding, 5s. 

| THOMAS A, KEMPIS. De Imitatione Christi, libri IV. 

| ad optimaram editionuin et potissimum Codicis de Ad 

| voeatis accurate editi, Editio stercot, ornamentis illus- 
| trata. 12mo. pp. 340, cloth, 4s 6d.; calf extra, 9s. 

| —— The same . accedunt Preces Missae, adjuncto 

| preeationum delectu in usum confitentium et communi- 

| cantiam. 12mo. pp. 289, cloth, 4s. 6d.; calf extra, 9s. 

TREASURY (THE) of Song and Sentiment; containing 
above 1000 Standard and Original Songs. 24mo. pp. 
| 604, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

_ VAUGHAN (H.)—Sacred Poems and Private Ejacula- 

| tions. By Henry Vaughan. Fep. pp. 268, cloth, 5s. 

| VOICE (THE) OP ISRAEL. Edited by Rey. &. H. Her- 

| schell. 4to. Vol. 2, pp. 233, cloth, 95.; Vols. 1 and 2 

ther. 486, cloth, 15s. 

| VOYE (M. DE LA).—Les Jeunes Narrateurs, ou petites 

| contes moraux 4 lusage et a portée des enfans: chaque 

| conte est accompagné d'une clef, servant a l’explication 
| des expressions idiomatiques et des passages difficultes. 
Par Marin de la Voye. 18mo. pp. 152, cloth, 2s, 

, WEBSTER (N.)—Dictionary of the English Language, by 

| Noah Webster, LL.D. Revised and enlarged by Chaun- 

| =. a rich, Professorin Yale College. 4to. pp.1452, 
rt 











, 42s. 
By the Author, WHERE HAS OUR CASH GONE? and How are we to 
2d edition, square, | 


get it? in order to benefit Trade and remove the increas- 
ing Distress of Great Britain and Ireland: exposiag the 
| great unsuspected causes of her Pauperism, with the 
only safe, fair, and effectual remedies applicable. By 
Ee ash v. Larder is Wealth” (author's name in ana- 
| gram). 8vo. pp 34 sewed, 6d. 

bd dag ar toosiaen are is the : f 
| nity Co Cam e. . ewell, D.D. &vo. 
r ii eth i Th i 

| Wale (T.)—The Practice of Shipbuil , 
| By Thomas White, Jun. 8vo pp. 102, cloth, Tes. aoe 
| WILLS.—Ptain Insiractions for every Person to make a 
| Wiil. 9th edition, much en , 18mo. cloth, gilt 


edges, PP. 84, Is. 6d. 

| WORSLEY (T.)—The Province of the Intellect in Relig'on 
deduced from Our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, and 

' considered with reference to prevailing Errors. Book 3 

; Examination of the Sermon on the Mount, from Matt. 

| vi. 19, to the end, ot, the Christian Advocates’ Publica- 

| tion for 1817. By ‘Thomas Worsley, M.A. 8vo. pp. 196, 


| cloth, 7s. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS by Ellis Bell and 
z — Bell. 3 vols. 
s. 6d. 


Grey. 
post 8vo. pp. 1128, boards, 
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ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
7 ASTOR HCUSE, NEW YORK. 


List No. 6, to be Continued. 


STUKELEY’S STONEHENGE; a Temple restored to 
the British Druids. Fine plates of Druidical Antiquities. 
Folio, half merocco, rare, $13 50. 

SCOTLAND DELINEATED ; in a Series of Views by 
Stanfield, Cattermole, Leitch, Creswick, Roberts, Har- 
dinge, Nash, and McCulloch ; drawn in Lithograph by 
i. D. Hardinge: with Historical, Antiquarian, and 
Descriptive Letter- press. By J. P. Lawson. 3 Parts, 
elephant folio, $15. 

SHAW’S HISTORY OF ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
Chapel in Luton Park: a seat of the Marquis of Bute. 
Ulustrated with twenty plates of its Architectural 
Grandeur. Imperial folio, half morocco, $12. 


SEYMOUR’S HUMOROUS SKETCHES ; or, Snobson’s 
Seasons: being Annals of Cockney Sports. By R. B. 
Peake. Ninety-two humorous plates, colored, $7 50. 

SHAKSPEARE.—THE STANDARD PICTORIAL 
Edition; edited by Charles Knight. Many hundred 

i eb t wood vings. 7 vols. royal 8vo. calf extra, 

; cloth, $22 50, 

—— THE SHAKSPEARE GALLERY ; containing 
the Principal Female Characters in the Plays of the 
Great Poet. Forty-four beautiful Engravings from 
Drawings by the first Artists ; executed ander the direc- 
tion of Mr. Charles Heath. 4to morocco exira, $12. 

the same, colored, $18. 

—— RELICS OF SHAKSPEARE. From Drawings 
by Mrs. Dennis Dighton. 10 colored plates, $2 50. 


THE HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE; com- 
eae the Principal Female Characters of the Great 
t. Forty-five elegant plates ; engraved under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Heath. 
extra, $12. 
SINGER’S RESEARCHES INTO THE HISTORY OF 
Playing Cards; with Llustrations of the Origin of 
Printing and Engraving on Wood. 4to. half morocco. 


SKELTON’S HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
the Chateau d’Eu: from its Foundation to the Present 
Day ; with Full and Authentic Details of the Visit of 
Queen Victoria, &c. 2 elegantly engraved plates. 
Folio, half morocco. 

SKETCHES FROM THE ANIMAL KINGDOM; 
arranged after the system of Baron Cuvier ; drawn from 
Nature by J. Barfout. 12 elegantly colored plates, 
$1 50. 

SCOTTISH CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA; or, Colored 

and Descriptions of Plants belonging to the 
Order Fungi. By Robert R. Greville. 6 vols. royal 8vo. 
half morocco, $30. 

THE ANATOMY OF THE EXPRESSION. By Sir 
Charles Bell. Beautifully Illustrated, Imperial 8vo. 
calfextra. $9. 

THE WANDERINGS OF A PEN AND PENCIL. 
By G.P Palmer and A. Crowquill. Many Engravings. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, $6 50. 

THE ANGLER’S SOUVENIR. By P. Fisher, assisted 
by several eminent Piscatory characters. With Llustra- 
tions. 12mo. cloth gilt, 33. 

THE ALHAMBRA; ITS DETAILS, ELEVATIONS, 
&e. By Owen Jovesand J. Goury; with a Notice of 
the Kings of Grenada. A magnificent work, with nu- 
merous engravings, illuminated in gold and silver; 
giving the best and only correct view of this gorgeous 
palace. 2 vols, atlas folio, $150. 

THE PRIZE CARTOONS EXHIBITED IN WEST- 
minster Hall; published under the sanction and patron- 
age of Her Majesty's Commissioners on the Fine Arts; 
with eleven splendid engravings. Large folio in 
portfolio. 

THE ANCIENT TAPESTRIFS OF AULHAC, AIX, 

Beauvais, and Rheims; beautifully colored ; 4 
parts. Oblong folio, $30. 

VESTIARIUM SCOTICUM ; from the Manuscripts for- 
merly in the Library of the Scots College at Douay ; 
with an Introduction and Notes by Jobn Sobieski Stuart. 
Illustrated with seventy-five specimens of the Tartans, 
elegantly colored. morocco extra, $75. 

VOYAGE PITTORESQUE; Ou Description des Roy- 
aumes de Naples et de Sicile ; un Précis Historique de 
leurs Révulutions ; avec les Cartes, Plans, et Vues da 
Royaume et de la ville de Naples, &c. 5 vols. folio, 
splendid copy, $75. 

VIEWS IN SAXE COBURG. A Series of twenty 

ph Views of the Palaces and Hunting 
Seats of the Duchies of Saxe and Gotha; with 
oo by G. I. Richardson. morocco. 


WATER = GALLERY = THE wong tf 
Painters. teen elegant engravings. 
cloth, $3 50. 

WALTON’S AND COTTON'S COMPLETE ANGLER ; 
or, Contemplative "s . Major's elegan 
edition : Illustrated 12mo. morocco extra, $5. 

—— the sxme large paper, $9. 








Imperial 8v6. morocco 
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DR. LYONS’ 
CHRISTIAN SONGS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE S. APPLETON, 
148 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


CHRISTIAN SONGS. 


BY REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D. 

The volume includes in its contents: “The Heroine 
Martyr of Monterey,” and appears as a thin octavo, on 
pee of the best quality, and neatly bound in cloth. 

rice 50 cents. 

“A volume got up in a substantial and elegant style. 
Our readers have had frequent opportunity of judging of 
the peculiar excellence of its contents.”"—Saturday Cour. 

“ We have read these songs with great pleasure, and re- 
gard them as at once chaste, graceful, and breathing 
genuine Christianity .."—Penn. Inquirer. 


“They are imbued with the spirit of piety, and have a 
“ust claim to the title, Christian Songs.”— Banner of the 
Cross. ° 

“They are truly poetical, though poetry appears in 
them constantly as the handmaid of religion.”"—Church- 
man. 


“We have read this elegantly printed volume with 
great delight. With rare excellences, the author has no 
faults of style to mar the pleasure received from the peru- 
sal of his pxges.”"—Prot. Churchman. 


“These brief poems are evidently the productions of a 
man of taste and genius. They are replete with senti- 
ments of benevolence and piety.”"— Episcopal Recorder. 

“ This is a new edition of these much admired poems.” 
— Burlington Gazette. 

“The present selection is small and choice; nothing 
has been admitted merely to swell the size of the book, 
but every song has decided merit and ability.’””—Calendar. 

“ A volume which should grace the collection of every 
reader of sensibility and taste.”—Germantown Telegraph. 


“ They indicate a strong mind, sound sentiments, and a 
bright fancy."— Richmond Enquirer. 

“ We congratulate the religious world on this addition to 
its stock of sacred poetry.” —Church ( Toronto). 


_ 22 St 
THOUGHTS ON THE POKTS. 


By HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, 
Author of “ Artist Life,”’ etc. 


“This volume does credit to the critical taste and ima- 
ginative faculties of the author, who passes in review the 
works of between twenty and thirty of our more modern 
poets, quotes them, points out their beauties, and estimates 
their qualities in an enthusiastic spirit, congenial to his 
subjects, and yet not so unchecked us to lead him into in- 
discriminating admiration. He displays taste and jadg- 
mentin fact, as well as fancy and feeling; and though 
verging towards praise, is not blind to the claims of eriti- 
cism; and is it not better, as well as more just, to be some- 
what gentle in your visitings, and rather lavish than other- 
wise of encomium and encouragement, than to suppose 
that the critic's true office consists in detecting microscopic 
blemishes, magnifving them, and parading your superior 
talent in ill-natared carping and-dogmatic abuse? Be as- 
sured that censure is not only the easiest, but the worst 
species of inquisition : any fool can find faults, but it re- 

nires a competent person to point out merits, and institute 
aithfal comparisons. In performing his pleasing task, 
Mr. Tuckerman has shown that he possessed this power ; 
and he has made a volume of a very agreeable nature, 
studded with poetical quotations, in support of his opi- 
nions.”"— London Literary Gazette. 

A New Edition, just published by 

CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 
jee 252 Broadway. 


AUCTION SALES OF BOOKS, &c. 


BANGS, RICHARDS, & PLATT, 


AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 204 Broadway, New York, 
AT PRIVATE SALE. 
SPLENDID LONDON VALENTINES. 

Just received from London a large and rich assortment 
of Valentines, including some new and superb patterns 
never before imported, which are offered (wholesale only) 
at very low prices. 

BLANK BOOKS, &c.—Constantly on hand an exten- 
sive assortment of Blank Books, Foolscap, Demy, and 
Medium Sizes, in half Russia Corners and Sheep Binding ; 
also every variety of Half Bound Blanks, Receipt Books, 
Bill Books, Memorandums and Post Books, Port Folios, 
Indexes, Miniature Bianks, Scrap Books, &c., of Charles 
Smith’s Manufacture. 

‘The Trade supplied on Liberal Terms. 

B. R. & P. regular Sales of Books, Stationery, &c., 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings of each 
week during the business season. For which consign- 
ments are respectfully solicited. 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 














BEZA’S 
LATIN TESTAMENT, 


FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE. 


GEORGE 8. APPLETON, 
148 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Has nearly Ready, 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI NOSTRI 
JESU CHRISTI, 
InverPrete THEODORO BEZA. 


4 by ~ new edition of tte world renowned translation of 

Beza, is beautifully and very accurately printed 
from stereotype plates cast in England, supervised and 
corrected by a highly competent scholar. 

The now acknowledged propriety of giving students of 
languages familiar works for translation—thus adopting 
in the schools the mode by which the child first learns to 
— induced the publication of this American edi- 


Of the work, itself, it is hardly necessary to speak. Its 

— was suggested by the favor which the author's 

ectures on the Epistles were received at the Academy of 
Lausanne. The translation thus heralded, was received 
with a favor which, with Protestant Christians, it has 
never lost. Several editions were published during the 
life time of Beza, to which he made such improvements as 
his attention was directed to, or as were prompted by his 
familiarity, as Greek Professor, with the original. Since 
1556, when it first appeared, at Geneva, this work has 
kept its place in the general esteem ; while more recent 
versions have been so strongly tinged with the peculiari- 
ties of the translators as to make them acceptable to par- 
ticular classes only. 

To facilitate its introduction into schools and colleges, it 
will be published at a low price, and furnished to 
teachers and the trade at a liberal discount. ‘Teachers 
will be supplied with a copy of the work for examination 
gratis, on application, post-paid. 

The trade, to whom it will be furnished on the usual ac- 
count, are requested to forward their orders. jy22 3t 


FOURTEENTH CINCINNATI TRADE SALE 
To commence on TUESDAY, Marcu 71, 1848. 
TS undersigned respectfully solicit consignments of 

Books, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, Book Binder’s 
Stock, Paper, &c., for the sale. 

The Rules and Regulations will be the same as previ- 
ously observed, except that contributors will have the 
privilege of increasing the quantity of a work at the time 
of selling, when they note such intention by a mark at- 
tached to their invoice in the Catalogue. 

N. B. Invoices should be received previous to the first of 
February, as the Catalogue will then be put to press. un- 
tributors will confer a favor by forwarding their goods 
early. HAYDEN, ELLIOT & CO., 

Auctioneers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 230 Main street, up stairs. 
Cincinnati, Jan. 10th, 1848. j22 3t 


~ SPANISH LANGUAGE. = 
RABADAN’S SPANISH COURSE, 


FOUNDED UPON 
MANESCA’S ORAL SYSTEM 
OF TEACHING LIVING LANGUAGES. 

Is Just Published, and may be had either at 
THE AUTHOR’S, 

No. 16 Walker Street; 

OR OF 
MESSKS. BERNARD & MONDON, 

No. 36 Cortlandt Street. jez at 
INTERESTING NEW WORK. 


Just Published, 
THE JOURNALS OF 


MAJOR SAMUEL SHAW, 


THE FIRST AMERICAN CONSUL AT CANTON. 
WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 
BY JOSIAH QUINCY. 
1 handsome vol. &vo., with a fine portrait. $2 50. 


Xr “If the commercial information these Journals 
contain is adapted to gratify curiosity, a deeper sentiment 
will be excited by the narrative of the military life of Ma- 
jor Shaw, composed chiefly of letters written to his nearest 
relatives and friends, from his enlistment in the American 
army, at Cambridge, in December, 1775, to its final dis- 
bandment, at West Point, in January, 1784, and describing 
almost every important event in the war of the American 

















Particular Attention is also given to the disposal of Private 
Libraries, Paintings, Engravings, &c. jy22 tf 


Revolution. 
For sale by HENRY KERNOT, 
Up-town 
jy15 4 600 Broadwav. 
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BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 


No. 6 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Publish the following Valuable Works, designed for the 
use of Schools and Colleges :— 
THE UNITED STATES ARITHMETIC, by W. 


Vogdes, Professor of Mathematics in the Central High 
School of Philadelphia, with a Key. 


THE FIRST PART OF THE UNITED STATES 
Arithmetic, being the first 104 pages of the United States 
Arithmetic, embracing the rules to Compound Division 





inclusive, with 16 itional pages of miscellaneous ex- 
ercises, Price half that of the whole work. | 
The above named works are used as text books in 
the Public Schools of Philadelphia (37,000 pupils in 
peer gp Baltimore, Chicago, Lancaster, Pa., 
Camden, N.J., &c. 


THE UNITED STATES PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, | 
by Prof. Vogdes, in press, and will soon be published. 


THREE THOUSAND EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC, | 
by D. Ring, 3d edition, witha Key. A class book in the 
public schools of Baltimore, &c. It is adapted to use in | 
connexion with all systems of Arithmetic. 


A SYSTEM OF DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, | 
by A. F. and 8S. W. Crittenden. The science is here | 
presented in such a form as to be within t, e comprehen- 
sion of a grammar schoolboy of ordinary capacity. The 
work is extensively used in various sections of the | 
Union. j 


A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA; designed for high 
schools, academies, and colleges. By Samuel Alsop. 


With a Key. A text book in Miami University, the | qyp yw 


Central High School of Philadelphia, &c. [A work for 
Beginners in preparation, by the same author.) 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MENSURATION 
and Practical Geometry ; together with numerous Pro- 
blems of practical importance in Mechanics. By Prof. 
Vogdes. With a Key. A text book in the Central 
High School, of Philadelphia, and many other educa- 
tional institutions of respectable standing. 


GUMMERE'’S ASTRONOMY. 34 edition, improved. 
A text book in the University of Pennsylvania, Wesley- 
an University, Union College, Central High School of 
Philadelphia, &c. 


MAURY'’S NAVIGATION. 3d edition, improved. The 
text book of the United States Navy, Central High 
School of Philadelphia, Male High School of Baltimore, 
&e., &e. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. By James 
Lynd. 


THE CLASS BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. By James 
Lynd. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
English Language. By John Oswald. With an Intro- | 
ductory Essay by J. M. Keagy. New edition, with a | 
Key to the Latin, Greek, and other Poots, by 
James Lynd. 

Oswald's Etymological Dictionary has been used in | 
the Public. High, and Grammar Schools of Philadel- | 

ia, for more than five years. ‘The First Book and 

ass Book of Etymology, recently published, have 
been adopted for use in the Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, and have met: with the 
Warmest commendations from teachers of eminent 
ability. 

THE NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER. By Thomas 
Hughes. 

A COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE; 
with Critical and Biographical Notes by Prof. C. D. 
Cleveland, author of a Latin Grammar, Latin Lessons, | 
&c. Recently published. | 

FISKE’s ESCHENBURG’S MANUAL OF CLASSICAL | 
Literature. 4th edition. Ninth thousand. With a 
supplemental volume of plates. A text book in Har- 
vard, Pennsylvania, Wesleyan, Alabama, and Miami | 
Universities ; in Union, Rutgers’, Amherst, Middlebury, 
Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Western Reserve, Marietta, 
Lafayette, and Hamilton Colleges, &c. 

FISKE’S CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. Being a 

of the Manual of Classical Literature, compris- 
ng Classical Geography and Chronology, Greek and 

Roman M ~~ and Grecian and Roman Antiqui- 

ties. Des or the use of High Schools and 
Academies. 

FRENCH LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS. Compiled 
with special reference to moral tendency, 2nd adapted 
to the capacity of the young. 

OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORY, from the Creation 
ofthe World to the Destruction uf Jerusalem. Used 
in the academical department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, &c. 

JOHNSON'S MOFFAT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

JOHNSON’S MOFFAT’S CHEMISTRY. 

The two works above named, by Prof. Walter R. 

Johnson, are used as text books in many colleges and 


seminaries of the first respectability, in various sections of 
the Union. 
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LEXICON SCIENTIARUM. A Dictionary of Terms 

used in the various branches of History, Astronomy, 
Botany, Geology, Geometry, as. Mineralogy, 
Natural Philosophy, Physiology, ogy, &c. By H. 
MacMurtrie, M.D., &c., Professor of Anatomy, Physiolo- 

,and Natural History, in the Central High School of 
Philadelphia. Just published. 


PEALE’S GRAPHICS. A System of school exercise for 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


the education of the Eye, and the training of the hand, | 


as auxiliiry to writing raphy, and drawing. In use 
in the Public Schools of Philadelphia, the High School 
of Baltimore, Rutgers’ Female Institute, New York, 
Gitard College, &c. 


| 
| 


| 


CONTROLLERS’ COPY SLIPS. Used in the Public | 


Schools of Philadelphia. ‘These Copy Stips are of the 
round style of writing, as opposed to the Carstairian, or 
angular style; and consist of four sets, viz.: Large 


Hand, Text Hand, Round Hand, and Introduction to | 
Running Hand ; each set containing 24 to 26 slips, or | 
sentences, commencing with different Letters of the | 


Alphabet. 


ALPHABETICAL OUTLINES IN GERMAN TEXT, 
Old English, Plain, and Ornamental Print, together with 
examples of Shading in each style; intended to facili- 
tute improvements in the branch of Penmanship. By 
W. A. Harding. 


DRAWING-BOOK OF FLOWERS AND FRUIT; 
with beautifully colored Iiustrations. By Mrs. Anne 
Hill. 
two of the most distinguished artists of our country — 
Messrs. Thos. Sully and John Neagle. 

PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN THE PAINTING OF 
Flowers and Fruit. By Mrs. Anne Hill. The Series 
consists of six sheets, each containing four studies, 
beautifully colored, and gradually increasing in difficulty 
of execution. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


ORKS OF THOMAS DICK, LL.D, 8 vols. 
i2ino. bound in 4 vols, half muslin binding ; embellished 
by a portrait of the author, from an engraving on steel, 
bnd Lilustrated by woodcuts, representing more than 300 
ditferent subjects. Price $2 50. 

The vast fund of useful knowledge contained in the 
works of Dr. Dick, together with the high-toned 
Christian morality and religious feeling pervading 
them all, justly merit for them a place in every 
School Library. 

The convenient size of the volumes, and the legible 
size of the type of this edition, commend it to those 
Wishing to procure the works of this popular writer. 

TREGO'’S PENNSYLVANIA; or, the Institutions, 
Resources, &c., of this State developed. With a Map of 
- ~ rae and numerous Illustrations, Price 56 1-4 cts. 
j: 


‘STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


J by subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with al! the requisites of 
= workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
avorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 
— have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 

Wiley & Putnam. 

Robert Carter. 

M. H. Newman & Co. 





Collins, Brother & Co. > . Raynor. 
Paine & Burgess. C. SJ rancis & Co. 
American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 


T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 





| adapted to their wants :— 


AINSWORTH'’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon Bp mens in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 

ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH’S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 
Lexicons, and a noes in the Quotations and Refer- 
ences, On account of size a ice: particularly sui 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries Perot 

KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. 

JACOBS'’S LATIN READER. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Author, Published in this cousy. 

LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 

SMART'S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 


works of Horace, translated literally into Engl rose, 
for the use of those who are —e a 


of A 
ng & competent Knowledge of the {tiring i 


URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
44 North Fourth st. Philad. 


guage. 


né6 tf 


This work has received the commendation of | 





{Jan. 22, 
IMPORTANT NEW LAW BOOK. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 


A DIGEST 


or THE 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


FROM ITS ORGANIZATION TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By JAMES P. HOLCOMBE, 
Editor of “Smith's Mercantile Law,” “ Leading Cases,” etc. 
One volume, lasge 8vo., of 678 pages. 
Price $6 00. 


“The nt volume contains a digest of all the dc 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, froin 
its organization to the present time ; embracing the reports 
of Dallas, Craoch, Wheaton, Peters, and Howard. ‘The 
compiler has not confined himself, in the aration of 
the work, to a dry and meagre statement of the points of 
law decided by the court in the different cases, bat has 
sought to enhance its practical value, by embodying with 
the digest of each decision, such a of the facts of 
the case and the reasoning of the court, as was necessary 
to its complete elucidation. As the result of this systen, 
the work embraces not only the judgments of the court, 
but the great body of the dicta of its judges, which, thorgh 
not absolute authority, command respect and deserve at- 
tention. These have been given, in general, in the lan 
guage of the court itself. To bring so large an amount of 
matter within the compass of a single volume, he has been 
compelled to avoid all repetition of decisions which might 
seem equally appropriate to various titles; but that this 
circumstance may occasion no inconvenience to the stu- 
dent, he has prepared a copious index of the entire contents 
of the work, by a reference to which the various places in 
which any subject has been treated may be «discovered at 
aglance. Where, as is often the case, the same point has 
been frequently settled by the court, the different cases 
have been grouped & er in a single reference. 

“This volume is submitted to the indulgence of the pro- 
fession, in the hope that it will diffuse a knowledge of the 
decisions of the court, and facilitate their examination.”’— 
Preface. 


OPINIONS OF THE WORK. 


From the Hon. Levi Woodbury, Associate of the 
Onited States po Court. San Ad 

“ T have taken much pleasure in examining the Digest of 
the Decisions of the Supreme Court of the United tes, 
by J. P. Holcombe, Esq., which you have been so kind us 
to place in my hands. 

«The copmqeenant of the matter seems to be clear. 
The points in cases are justly discriminated; and the 
references, so far as tested, appear accurate. 

“ As « compact and convenient index to near fifty vo- 
lumes of reports, it must prove very useful to the profes- 
sion. Respectfully, LEVI WOODBURY.” 


From Hon. David B. Ogden, of New York. 


“T have received a copy of Mr. Holcombe’s Digest of 
Cases in the Supreme Court of the United States. I have 
been able to give the volume but a very cursory examina- 
tion. The plan adopted by Mr. Holcombe in making his 
Digest is an excellent one, and as far as I have been able 
to examine it, he has pursued it with great fidelity. I feel 
no hesit«tion in saying, that in my opinion thia Digest will 
be found extremely useful by the gentlemen of the profes. 


sion. 
“ With great respect, Iam your humble servant, 
“DAVID B. OGDEN.” 
D. Appleton & Company have recently published 
A SELECTION OF 


LEADING eee COMMERCIAL 


DECIDED BY THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
With Notes and Illustrations, 
BY JAMES P. HOLCOMBE, 


Author of “ Introduction to Equi Jurispruden ” editor 
of “Smith's Mereanats Law,” etc. ” : 


One handsomely printed volume 8vo. of 500 pages. Price $4. 


A 
COMPENDIUM OF MERCANTILE LAW. 
BY JOHN WILLIAM SMITH. 
From the Third and Last English Edition. 
oun. ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION OF 


AND REFERENCES TO AMERICAN 
AUTHORITIES. 


BY JAS. P, HOLCOMBE and wM. Y. GHOLSON, 
Of Cincianati. 
One handsome 8vo. volume. 
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No. 51.] 
THE ILLUSTRATED DON QUIXOTE. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, HAVE JUST ISSUED, 
DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA, 


Translated from the Spanish of 
MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 
BY CHARLES JARVIS. 
Carefully Revised and Corrected. 
With numerous Illustrations, by Tony Johannot. 
In two beautifully printed volumes, crown 8vo. rich 
crimson extra cloth. 


The publishers are happy to be able to offer to the 
admirers of Don Quixote an edition of that work in some 
degree worthy of its reputation and popularity. For force 
and fidelity, the translation by Jarvis is unequalled, while 
the designs of Johannot furnish the only worthy illustra- 
tions of the text that have ever been made. A copious 
selection of these has been made, and the cuts engraved 
in the best manner, have been printed with the text, in 
large clear type on fine paper. The work is elegantly 
bound in two crown 8vo. volumes, extra crimson cloth. 


“Though this admirable piece of fiction is well known 
everywhere, there are many who have not perused it, and 
those we would advise to purchase the present edition, 
which far surpasses any we have seen in this country.”"— 
Boston Evening Gazette. 

“ A very beautiful library edition, in two volumes, with 
numerous illustrations on wood. A memoir of Cervantes, 
with a notice of his works, is prefixed, and the entire trans- 
jation carefully revised and corrected. Any reader look- 
ing round for a good edition 0. this immortal work will find 
this to be in every respect all that he could desire, and ata 
reasonable price, notwithstanding its elegance.”—WN. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“This new edition of the world renowned romance is 
well calculated to commend it anew to the pnblic.”—W. 
Y. Courier and Inquirer. 

“It is a comfort to meet the gallant Manchegan in sach 
a dress as his present publishers have given him. All that 
good type, substantial paper and neat binding could do to 
make him attractive have been lavishly bestowed ; and he 
shines out in hie new attire with a most inviting freshness. 
Johannot's illustrations are capita! ; full of life and spirit, 
and so true to the text «s to realize all the pictures which 
the reader's fancy had formed.”—N. American. 


“Tt is prefaced with a life of Cervantes and a notice of 
his works, which is extremely weil written, and add much 
of interest to it. The illustrations by Johannot—and none 
but him could do justice to the vagaries of the author's 
brain—are namerous and graphic, and the typographical 
execution beyond praise. None can now oungidle that 
they cannot read Don Quixote from regard to their eye- 
sight. No wading now through pages of close print, worse 
even than that ased for the cheap publications of the pre- 
sentday. Farewell to the pocket edition with its dingy 
leathern cover! Lea & Blanchard deserve the thanks of 
those who are frequent readers of this most original 
romance,”"— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


SNe 


AMERICAN PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


L. & B. have just published 
THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE; 


A Treatise on Special Pathology and 
Therapeutics. 
THIRD EDITION. 
By ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M. D, 


Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the Jefferson 
Medical Coliege, Lecturer on Clinical Medicine, &c. 


In two large octavo volumes of fifteen hundred pages. 


“In Dr. Dunglison’s volumes, there is a kind of pervad- 
ing exactness on every page, that is at once recognised, 
and, in fact, the medical public has long since decided that 
implicit reliance may be placed in any work which he 
permits to appear with his own name upon the title page. 
A third edition of his weatise on Special Pathology and 
Therapeutics has just been published. It has passed 
through so imany careful examinations, and received so 
many improvements, under the vigilant eye of the inde- 
fatigable man who first gave it existence, that it would be 
an anomaly in medical literature if it had not grown bet- 
ter and better. The student of medicine will find, in 
these two elegant volumes, a mine of facts, a oncesge bed 
precepts and advice from the world of experience, t 
will nerve him with and faithfally direct him 
in his efforts to relieve the physica! sufferings of the race.” 
—Boston Med. & Surg. Journal. 


“Upon every topic em in the work the latest in- 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just published, 
Professor Meigs’s New Work on Females. 


A SERIES OF LETTERS TO HIS CLASS. 
By CHARLES D. MEIGS, 


Prof. of Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Chil- | 
dren in the Jefferson Medical College, &c. 


in one large and handsome octavo volume of 670 pages, 
in cloth or sheep. 


“This volume has created a good deal of sensation in | 
medical circles in Philadelphia, and is destined to attract | 
attention throughout the medical world of the United | 
States and England, as much for its manner as for its mat- 
ter. In style it is comparable to the writings of Virey, | 
which all readers of French admire, although every reader 
does not respect the works of the illustrious Frenchman. | 
“Dr. Meigs treats of the peculiarities of the feminine | 
constitution, and of the diseases ty which females are most | 
liable; and gives to his class the blossom and fruit of an | 
experience Which has been zealously and successfully cul 
tivated during a period exceeding a quarter of a century. | 
These letters, forty-four in number, ure addressed to stu- 
dents of medicine, and critics who are disposed to look 
more narrowly to the manner than the substance of the 
volume, should, in jastice to the distinguished author, bear 
this factin mind. Letus not be misunderstood. Although 
addressed tu the students of the Jefferson Medical College, 
these pages are full of instruction, even for the most expe- 
rienced practitioners. ‘They are particularly well adapted 
to the young, for whom they are designed, because the fa- 
niliar, colloquial style chosen by the author, enables him 
to tell many small things—small things important for a 
young practitioner to know—which the dignified, didactic 
language of medical philosophers and methodical teachers, 
would not, perhaps, permit him so well to notice.”—North 
American. 


| 

| 
‘Doctor Meigs, in this work, has given to the public and 
to his profession, that for which much gratitude is due— 
not merely the resuit of his long experience, philosophi- 
cally stated and generalized, but the transcript of his own 
mind; and the student, who here studies, may find the 
model of the highly intellectual, captivating, and success- 
ful professional man—such a one as hundreds and thou- 
sands of those in this community whour he has visited and 
relieved, can testify the author to be. This book is not 
only written by Dr. Meigs, but it actually represents him. 
To these pages are transformed ali the eloquence and bril- 
tiancy of conversation which has cheered the tedium and 
gloom of many a sick chamber—the almost feminine gen- 
tleness that soothes the sufferer and consoles the mourner, 
and yet which never, in the emergencies of disease, weak- 
ens the capability to do all that is required. Such the 
author is unconsciously represented here. It is a work in 
all respects worthy of his eminent reputation, and of im- 
mense value to the public and his proiessional brethren.” 
—Evening Bulletin. 


* A future edition, we predict, will be demanded at an 
early duy.”"—Medical Examiner. 


“This is a clever, a very clever book. It is unigue in 
its method, and truly felicitous in its execution. * * * 

“Finally, Prof. Meigs has sought in his work to give to 
his brethren, and especially to his class, a book which may 
be read. In the plurality of our singleness, we would say, 
that we think he has not failed.’--Boston Medical and 
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